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LITERATURE. 


WHO IS SHE? 
YROM THE SPANISH OF QUEVEDO. 


Tis said a justice of the quorum, 
Who was no fool, 

When theft or murder came before ’em, 
Made it a rule 

At once to stop the lawyer’s chatter, 

ng, “ D’ye see, 

Let’s probe the bottom of this matter. 

Pray who is she?” 


And this, in truth, was the proceeding 
Of common sense,— 

To trace she agents at the breeding 
Of each offence. 

For oftentimes in face of day 
Crime walketh free, 

Because the judge forgets to say, 
Pray who is she? 








law-suit which by man 

set afloat, 

Put miracles apart, we can 
Smell petticoat. 

In each a woman figures,—maid, 
Wife, widow, as may be ; 

Then nothing ever need be said 
But, who is she? 


If Adam lost his Paradise, 
’T was Eva’s tripping ; 

Some hidden thing beguiled her eyes, 
Or fig or pippia ; 

From whence the author of our woes; 
Is plain to see ; 
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some of his bitterest invectives. Dr. Delany was a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, who lived here till near his death, in 1768, at the oi a age of 
eighty-three. He is buried in the churchyard of Glasntvin, his monu- 
ment adjoining the boundary wall of his favourite lawn. Not far from 
his tomb the remains of another fellow, the eccentric “ Jackey Barrett,” 
repose. Delany had also some preferments in the Church. But whether, 
it was that his fellowship was not profitable, or that the of men of 
his disposition is as impossible to be filled as the tubs of the Danaides, he 
was still a struggling man; and this same house, and his passion for 
building and beautifying, was no small cause of his embarrasements, In 
1729 he wrote his well-known “ Address to Lord Cartaret,” and he sums 
up his wishes in a distich which gives a prominent position to his hobby— 


** My lord, I wish to pay the debts I owe ; 
rd wish beside to and to bestow.” 


The address was unsuccessful; but in 1735 he was made Dean of Down, 
and in 1743 he married his second wife, Mrs. Pendarvis, a widow with a 
fortune. These accessions to his means enabled him abundantly to satisfy 
the two last wishes, though their gratification prevented him from ever 
attaining to the first. The address, if it did not gain him promotion, pro- 
cured for him abundant notoriety ; and a war of squibs was waged, in 
which Delville forms a favourite topic. The “ Christmas-box Dr. 
Delany,” evoked “An Answer to the Christmas-box.” Delany is de- 


scribed as— 
* Quite ruined and bankrupt, reduced to a farthing, 
By making too mach of a very small garden. 
You, forsooth, your all must squander 
On that poor spot called Delville, yonder.” 
Swift’s mock description of it concludes thus— 
‘Tn short, in all your boasted seat 
There’s nothing but yourself is great.” 
When the villa was finished, its position, on the of the hill of Glas- 
nevin, looking down u the city of Dublin (of h, by the way, it 
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If you should trace where once was Troy, 
Ashes and sand, 

And think of Grecia’s guileful joy 
And ruthless band, 

Let your stera judgment ’twixt the two 
Suspended be, 

Until Homerus answers you,— 
Pray who is she. 


Or if poor Blaize has spent his gold 
Tying love’s knot. 

Till everything that could be sold 
Has gone to pot, 

Ask not what fatal star has ruled 
His destiny, 

But ask how luckless Blaize was fooled, 
And who was she ? 


When in the street you hear a rout 
Of deadly fray, 

And one sore wounded falters out, 
Help, help, I pray, 

Say “ requiescat” to the slain, 
The slayer, let him be, 

And at the next tap ask again. 
Pray who is she? 


If on the bed of pain you see 
A gallant youth, 

And of his grievous malady 
Would know the truth, 

Let not of fever or catarrh 
Your questions be, 

But ask a wiser thing by far,— 
Pray who is she? 


It is a sex both kind and chaste, 
When rather plain : 

The old and snubnosed are my taste ; 
But I refrain, 

Like a poor coward, from the maid 

oth fair and free, 

And pop my question, half afraid,— 

y who is she? 
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THE TOLKA; ONE OF THE IRISH RIVERS. 


The scenery in the neighbourhood of Dublin has been a theme of praise 
to every Irish tourist, from Giraldus Cambrensis to S. C. Hall. ite beste! 
ties have been compared to various models of the picturesque, with various 
degrees of propriety, from the just comparison of its bay to the bay of 
Naples, to the complimentary one of an unfinished mill on the canal, to 
the ruins of the Colosseum. It has a point of resemblance to Athens. too. 
The Tolka and Dodder are the Cephissus and Ilissus of Dublin; and, in 
some of their associations, may challenge comparison with the rivers that 
watered rag A city i Pas oc ge nai Wales 

alte ths escendin: e river from Finglass bridge, we come to the 
classic neighbour! of Glasnevin—Glasseeneven, ih the pleasant little 
field””—once the residence of Steele, Tickell, and Delany, and the occa- 
sional resort of their illustrious friends, Swift and Addison. As he stands 
on the bridge, a round house with a conical roof, which looks like a equat 

aimaux variety of one of our arg Irish round towers, cannot fail 
to attract the reader’s notice. That odd building is an inconvenient 
pects school-house, built by the good-natured and hobbyhorsical Delany ; 

t was his little whim. If the reader raises his eyes, he will see at the to 

of the hill a high roof, and four staring windows apr ng over a d 
wall and large wooden gate, the ascent to which is a continuance of the 
village street, ete 5 up the steep hill. This was the doctor’s great 
whim—the far-fa Delville, designed and named by arog cong’ ridi- 
culed and immortalised by wits and statesmen. Here “ the »” the 
first of Ireland’s patriots and of Eagland’s wits, has often met the affection- 
ate friends with whom he loved to mix, when “ the cold weather gathered 
together Dr. Delany’s set.” Here he thought, and wrote, perhaps printed, 


in printing the “Legion Club.” This ferocious satire was 
Swift in 1736, and he passed the summer of 1735 at Delville. Twice be- 
fore, Swift’s printers had been endangered for publishing his pamphlets— 
once for “ The Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ in 1714, and, ten years sub- 
sequently, for the fourth “Drapier’s Letter.’’ These publications were 
comparatively mild. The mad virulence of the “ Legion Club” naturally 
frightened any Dublin printer from venturing openly to publish it. The 
tradition, that Swift printed it privately at his friend’s, is therefore not 
without probability. In the small temple before referred to there isa 
medaltion likeness, still in tolerably good preservation, of Mrs. Johnston, 
the celebrated Stella. It has been engraved, with some other likenesses 
of her, in Wilde’s Notes on Swift. The portrait at Delville present a less 
pleasing impression of her personal appearance than the others. 

It is impossible to visit Delville—to see its er old-fashioned rooms, 
its temples and terraces—without fancying its old proprietor and his 
friends before us. Delany's simplicity and vanity; his almost childish 
gratification at Swift’s praises ; his sincere veneration for his friend ; his 
unsophisticated ignorance of the world, and voluntary e of him- 
self to ridicule; his innocent, though absurd self-conceit ; his constant 
hospitality, and no less constant pecuniary embarrassments, form a cha- 
racter so distinct, it is easy to summon the picture of the man who was 
always in debt ; who got from his friend the Dean a recommendation to 
Bolingbroke of a rogue and a whore ; and who, after soliciting the honour 
of preaching before Geerge II., came late to the church, and threw the 
service into confusion, from his neglect of the usual forms— 

‘ Let the Dean say what he will, 
d Delany, you're Delany still.” 

It is less easy to realise the eccentric character of the great Irish patriot 
—the vigorous and original genius, who truly boasted that he never bor- 
rowed an idea; who, without a model, has been without a rival ; who, 
like Lorenzo de Medici, unaided by the weight of office, was courted by 
the most powerful of statesmen and swayed the most important councils 
of the nation ; whose pen determined the peace of Europe ; whose daring 
courage evoked from the death-like stillness of Irish subserviency the first 
healthful breath of independence ; whose versatile powers could shine in 
the most childish trifles ; whose fastidious dirtiness could revel over the 
most degrading necessities of every-day life, and whose reforming mania 
descended to the wants of a cobbler and the duties of a kitchen-maid. 
Yet the host and the chief and most frequent guest at Delville, are not the 
only characters that stand ee y forward in Glasnevin society. 
The tasteful Parnell, who, as before-mentioned, was vicar of the adjoining 
parish of Finglas, often figured in the circle, Tickell “ Whiggissimus,” 
as he was nicknamed, another poet of no mean pretensions, was proprietor 
of the premises now occupied by the Botanic Gardens. Here, too, was 
seen the brilliant pertinacity of the factious and spiteful spendthrift, 
Steele, then prop etor of Hampstead, immediately adjoining Delville. 
Occasionally a Whig more illustrious still appears. The awkward shy- 
ness of the elegant, but too frugal, Addison mixes with the scene, and the 
a luminary of the Whigs is pictured chatting with the giant of the 

ories. Nor are we to forget the + htly trifles and droll extravagance 
of the elder Sheridan ; Helsham, Stella, Delany, and many others 
now forgotten, but who then made no obscure figure in society, fill up the 
crowd. How different was the intercourse of Boswell and Jobnson from 
that of Swift and his friends Delany and Sheridan! How pleasing their 
intercourse, contrasted with the mean subservience of the Prince of 
Toadies to his ponderous idol! With every wish to paint the amiable 
side of his character, Boswell exhibits to us a selfish, overbearing tyrant, 
crushing all opposition to his own opinions or prejudices. We see Swift, 
on the contrary, courting a return of the blows he gave, and good-hu- 
mouredly entering the lists in the war of trifles which his friends excelled 
in. Yet, to say, the popular impression generally recurs to the 
good-nature of Johnson and the moroseness of Swift. It is not more 
strange than that the former should be held up as a model of austere vir- 
ture, though Boswell confesses, with pain, his Eastern sensuality ; while 
the latter, whose chastity was his crime, is quoted as the great master of 
ribaldry and ess. 

But the by-gone days of Glasnevin will lead to endless digressions, if 
we indulge these fancies. It is now a declining vi and, like its 

About ra! 
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neighbour Finglas, mourns over the fickleness of . 
eats ago, Finglas was described (in Archer’s Dublin) as a “large 

andsome town.” Even then (1801) the neighbourhood was decaying. 
Glasnevin, until nearly the same time, had a considerable tavern, a cele- 
brated resort of Dublia citizens on Sundays. as is now but a single 





street, of ruinous, beggarly houses, and but few of them. The large man- 
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sions have long lost their titled proprietors, and are either converted into 
lunatic asylums, or left as desolate as their humbler neighbours. The 
modern predilection of the citizens of Dublin for the sea has, in @ 
measure, caused this. But the neighbourhood has had a worse to 
contend with—the curse of turnpikes is upon it. 

* * 


Up to the year 1716, the tide covered the entire district between Bally- 
bough-bridge and the Liffey, near the Custom-house, from the street now 
known as the North Strand, to the North-wall Lighthouse. By an Act of 
Assembly of the 18th of J , 1716, the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and citi- 
zens, who were owners in fee of the soil, divided the entire of the 
from the Liffey to the sheds of Clontarf, into convenient plots, and passed 
a resolution for enclosing and draining it. It was accordingly mapped 
out, and the various di Se ee ee ee lots, among the 
several members of the tion. They Some were 
called acre lots, which included all e those on the in- 
Geaeas cgay bica oy pls hos cates eae ct 

e sums ally a e 
ficient for the intended work; and an ‘Act of Parl Wiatuea in 
1727, to raise further funds by a tax. At that time the Tolka meandered 
through the extensive mud, tm a course different from that Annes- 
ley-bridge has since marked out for it. From the mode fa which the en- 
closure commenced, the district has been all termed “ the ‘North Lote.’’ 
The southern wall of the intended new channel of ‘the Toika, and 
Northern wall of the Liffey, were made and the bank, 
the corner of which the North-wall Lighthouse inds ; but the 
closure intended to have been made between the and Clontarf 
(about one-half the design in extent) has never been completed. 

Parallel to the Tolka, as it —*, this locality, is the road 
“ Jones’s,” or “ Buck Jones’s Road.” It was so named after 
celebrated theatrical manager. He lived at the housé nov 
liffe, and converted into a barrack for revenue police, 
which extend from this road back to the Tolka. This residence 
his day, known as “ Fortick’s Grove ;”’ and he won it ita ni 
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commands a very striking view), suggested the motto still legible ina bling from Lord Mountjoy. He was a favourite with the 

small temple in the grounds, “ Fastigio despicit urbem.”. The same pun-| mond, when Lord Lieutenant. The extravagance and of the 

ning propensities suggested the name of Delville. It was planned by | entertainments at Fortick’s Grove, caused its proprietor to end his da: 

Delany himself, in conjunction with his friend, Dr. Helsham: and as a | j. pov , but acquired for his house the reputation of wealth. in 

memento of their joint labours it was christened with the first syllable of | the year 1807, while Jones this house, a gen Ram- 
jeach of their names--Hel-Del-Ville ; but, as the commencement of this| midge, who held a place jed at te of 

nate suggested uncomfortable associations, it was soon the river at Rich ol then 

_ Many years ago; in removing some old lumber from an office a con- | 45 ; uiies te Ele wet hanks 

cealed printing press was discovered, which is supposed to have been used 


the tioney which pas 
settling day, carrying it home to Richmond with him. A gang of rob- 


Y | bers, attracted by the grandeur of Fortick’s Grove and reputed riches of 


Rammidge’s house, laid a plan of, perhaps, the most extensive robbery 
ever designed in Dublin—viz., to plunder the entire neighbourhood in a 
single night. Jones’s gardener was, as he alleged, forced to join ‘the plot. 
Either from repentance or affection for his master, he disclosed to him the 
night on which the attack was to be made, and that his house and Mr. 
Rammidge’s, being considered the principal prizes would be the first at- 
tacked. Jones, in the course of the preceding day, had a detachment of 
soldiers secretly conveyed into his own house, who, with their muskets 
loaded, were prepared for the robbers’ attack. It was arranged that the 
gardener should wear a signal in his hat, and should be spared if the sol- 
diers fired. Fortick’s Grove was the first assailed. The door was acci- 
dentally left open, and the gang got into the hall before any alarm could 
be given. One of them, opening the parlour door, and 
in uniform, fired into the room, and wounded an officer. é soldiers, 
alarmed by the shot, rushed from the upper rooms and kitchens, where they 
were waiting, and fired from both sides on the crowd of robbers in the 
hall. Nine of them were shot dead, and several more wounded. 

the dead was the unfortunate gardener, whose signal was not seen in the 


darkness and ah This bloody catastrophe, of course, mt the 
gang. The nine ghastly corpses of the dead men lay for several days, ac- 
cording to the then revolting Ay ney in such cases, at the side of the 
cross-roads where Jones’s road joins Ballybough-bridge. None of them 
were even Claimed, and they were eae buried in the corner of the 
adjoining field. Dead bodies .rere afterwards found in the hedges in the 
neighbourhood and Lord Charlemont’s plantation, which were ascertained 
to be the corpses of some who had been badly wounded, and had not 
strength to escape further. 

Near Annesley-bridge is Marino, built by, and the favourite residence 
of, the accomplished Lord Charlemont, whose pure patriotism and 
less life so well deserved the eminent position he long held in the most 
brilliant era of Irish politics. At the opposite side lies the classic neigh- 
bourhood of “ Mud Island.” Within the last thirty years this apie wee 
celebrated as the resort of a , known as the King of Mud Island. 
His name was M’Donnell; he owned some household in the 
neighbourhood, but was an uneducated man, al ther 
peasant. He possessed extraordinary influence 
guardian of some minor children, and having been guilty of @ contempt of 
court, an attachment was issued against him; but it was found impossi 
to execute it by the ordinary means of a bailiff, and, within half-a-mile of 
the city of Dublin, the sheriff found it to take out a regiment of 
soldiers and a troop of artillery to arrest this modern specimen of Celtic 
royalty. residence was well known, and he was known to be in it; 
so the troops advanced to the attack. His ’s subjects, of course, 
immediately assembled in force, but the of artillery, the great 
mob-queller, kept them quiet. M*Donnell’s wife, a second Helen M'Gre- 
gor, presented a pistol from the window, swearing she would shoot 
or Fa Per + ped Joh mae In the meantime, he Fir coats an 
clothes, £0 y disguised himself, that he stayed quictly among 
the crowd, mixing with the soldiers and bailiffs in pursuit of him, while 

were ‘open-his house. When he had stayed long enough to 
test his friends, gratify his taste for excitement, he leisurely walked 
away. On another on, the sheriff succeeded in arresting him, and 
he was almost immediately rescued by a company of coal-porters. M‘Don- 
nel enforced justice to himself by a more sum method. atenant 
was in arrear, he into the house and took and kept tever he 
could lay his hands on to the value of the rent. This troublesome mo- 
narch died about 1847. He was said to have had three wr no more 
than one, however, survived him, and this Queen-dowager Mad Island 
died only a few years ago. 

Another hero of the same stamp, but without of humble 
birth or neglected education, is associated with the r . Finglas 
ani Clontarf were successively the residence of . He was 
the last of that race of gentlemen (?) of whom ld, Tiger 
Roche, Pat Power, &c., are well-known whose vices and vio- 
lence have been too hastily imputed to a section of their country-. 
estimate of Irish character. 


men, and have so much lowered the 

Maguire was descended from an ancient , to whom the whole county 
of Fermanagh had once belonged. He ted his lineal relationship to 
the chieftain of the sixteenth century, Me sent the message to the Lord 


the 
Deputy, “ If your excellency sends a county, I shall be 
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to receive him; but let me know his that I may be prepared to 
the amount to the Castle of Du’ when my people cut his head 
off.” The message exhibits a greater respect for the law than appears te 
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have been hereditary in the family. By successive confiscations and con- 











tinued improvidence, their vast estates were and the small pa- 
trimony which Bryan inherited was early sq e obtained a com- 
mission in the army, as his royal descent would not allow a to 

a 


soon ny 

’s pride and a pauper’s purse, his tion in was pihing 

t enviable. But he had one friend ient to silence poe por- 

tunate dun, and cow’the most Quixotic acquaintance—and that was 

| pm With this weapon he hadsacquired such e 

used, witb a bullet from it, to snuff a candle held 
hand, or hit a crown-piece held between her fingers ; 

she of his aim, that her nerves never discomposed it by shaking these ex- 

targets. He had fought numerous duels: his favourite dis- 

tance was eight paces, at which he could kill or wing his adv , as it 

suited his pleasure. Such a redoabtable champion found few to 

encounter him. He had travelled in vasa ee of the world. It was 

towards the close of his career that he came to live at Finglas. He re- 

sided there for many years, and was a great patron of “ the May.” He 


usually a 

without pistols. He was continually beset by bailiffs, by whom he 
was often uusaccess{ully pursued. His overbearing manners and duelling 
ties made him shunned, for he had the misfortune to be born too 
, when the boast of defrauding one’s creditors and shooting one’s 
friends had ceased to be a favourable introduction in society. He took to 
habits of gross intemperance, w undermined his health and accele- 
his total ruin; and LP of kings, the real re- 
sentative of a house once ed Of princely estates and an honour 
m — died an inmate of Kilmainham, a pauper at the debtor’s side 

the prison. 

Yet This bugbear of society was not devoid of some noble qualities. 
Courage he annertensty ; and this he occasionally used with 
@ generous and laudable object. As an instance the following anecdote 

be cited, which occurred while Maguire was at St. Helena, and which 

was fond of recounting. He was one day going up-stairs at a billiard 
and met a young ensign coming down, erying bitterly like a child. 
asked the cause, and the young man informed him that he had 
ill-treated by some officers above stairs, who were in the habit 
because his father was a London tradesman. “ Come back 
ire, taking him by the hand. Entering the room, he 
asked them, “ Which of you now would have the 
this young man?” upon which a general attack was 
They drew their swords, and pressed round, crying, 
of the window,” towards which he was backing slowly, 
1 in his hand (without which he never travelled). The maxim, 
-defence is the first law of nature, suggested itself to his mind, and, 
marking a line across the floor, he swore that the first man who crossed it 
should receive the contents of the pistol in his body. The colonel of the 
t advanced his foot beyond the line, and immediately fell a corpse 
im. ire was tried for the murder, but acquitted upon the 
. He had = reason to sup- 

pose that the party were in earnest in their threats of throwing him out 
a3 ee — ; and it was so high, that the fall would have inevitably 

m. 

Near the close of his career, a young gentleman, sub-sheriff of Dublin, 
found himself unexpectedly called upon to execute an habere against the 
house at Clontarf then occupied by ire. There were, at the same 
time, in the sheriff's hands—as there always were—several writs against 

3 mn. The inexperienced sub was cautioned that the utmost 
care was required in executing the process, as Maguire would think as 
little of picking down a sheriff as of shooting a sni The sheriff was, 
however, determined to do his duty. He summoned to his assistance some 
of the local police, who all ap to have a timid respect for the re- 
doubted duclist. They cautiously approached the house. The door was 
slowly opened by an old woman, the only vgag inmate beside Maguire 
himself. She implored them, as they valued their lives, not to approach 
the room in which he lay, or even the first floor, and then hobbled off as 
fast as her tottering limbs would permit, uttering prayers for their safety, 
and curses at their temerity. The door of the dreaded chamber was riddled 
with holes, and the opposite wall bore evidence that the balls were not 
spent before reaching it. One of the police sergeants whose voice was 

to Maguire, commenced the negotiations, by stating, that the 

sheriff himself, out rement to ire, had come personally, and that 
he was acting, most un ely, in arge of a painful duty. After 
preerne, cad innu ie protestations of his intention to blow out 
sheriff, or the Justice himself, if he dared to 

disturb him, he was at length made to understand that the writ was not 
him personally, but his landlord, or rather aga the house. He 
consented to let them in. They heard a bolt withdrawn, and a shaf- 
fling inside, as of some one rushing back to bed. They entered, and stood 
ce of the dreaded hero. He was sitting up in the bed, with ared 
t-cap, his face unshaven and unwashed. and a pistol in his hand. The 
sheriff told him his mission ; and his gentlemanly manner so won upon 
, that he consented to allow him to perform his duty, at the 
same time protesting that it was of his own free will and accord, as no 
earthly power could bully him. In all these propositions the sheriff pru- 
paany bey promptly acquiesced ; and then hinted that it would be neces- 
sary for Maguire to get up and dress himself, as he should, for form sake, 
leave the house, to enable the sheriff to give ion. e descendant 


pence merely useful employment. He 
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messenger for some whiskey—a stroke of policy su by the friendly 
sergeant. soon became great friends. The sBoer of the law sat on 
beside , who entertained him with details (which he was 
fond of giving) of his numerous duelling exploits. One of the few articles 
room was a portrait of George the Fourth hanging over the chimney- 
Maguire told the sheriff to look over the right eye of this picture. 
a bullet-hole, and the bullet lodged in the wall. “ That,”’ said 
, ‘is my doing. I was lying here, after recovering from a fever. 
ends came to see me; and seeing me so weak and low, insulted 
me with their pity ‘Give me my pistols, said I, “ and I will show you 
that my hand is as steady as in my best days.’ They did so, and told me 
to hit that spot. You see the result.” The sheriff asked ission to ex- 
tract and keep the bullet as a memento, which Maguire, evidently with 
much exultation, assented to. The officer soon returned with the clothes ; 
bat, when about to depart, a sudden change appeared to come over Ma- 
He took a key from under his pillow ; his eyes filled with tears. 
Ihave,”’ he said, “ but one request to make of you, as I am about to leave 
house: I am sure, from your kindness, you will attend to it. Take 
this key: in that closet you will find the remains of my darling child. 
Have him buried when I leave this. I have no place to keep him; and 
after I am gone, the le here might treat him roughly.” 
ly on ’s departure, the su unlocked the door 
of the closet which opened off the bed-room in which he had found Ma- 
guire lying. To his infinite surprise he found in it the body of Maguire’s 
child, who had died twenty years previously. The unhappy father had 
himself embalmed the body, and carried it with him from lodging to lodg- 
ing. That one object had power to melt the hardened d 0, to sober 
the maddened drunkard ; anal 3 he went forth houseless, from his last 
care. 
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AFRICAN ZEPHYRS. 


You think this article is to be sentimental—a 
—because it treats of the ofthe South ? 
mistake in life. My Zepbyr has no relationship 

he is not wise 


language, is a nick-name given in Al- 
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in public in a faded half-dress uniform, and was never | try 



















entire body of the French ° 
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my. These select and admired individuals are all gay fellows, endowed 
oy free and ee docs pet 3 Arn 
ideas of discipline. of original talent scorn 
flyers, they soar above routine. Vo/er is a verb in the a 


not reckon 


conscript. nce 

soldiers who arofted hos a - 

are also increased who are a pure 

jer than a regimental of arrest. With this miscellaneous and 

doubtful class, battalions have been formed, officially known as the light 
battalions of Africa. But the nick-name of the canteen and the ba 

field has prevailed and has the favourable reputation of those 

whom every one now calls The nick-name, however, for those 

who bear it, is, in fact, no nick-name. It is a title of which the light gen- 
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is not alittle ie daunt a fellow wae Uiibas t0 1 Chouphiergeanine 


Zephyr. 

Benistions in natural history are easy, because a duck is a duck, and 
a pig is a pig; but Zephyrs are not to be driven up ina corner, and dashed 
off in half-a-dozen strokes. They all bear a general resemblance ; and 
yet there are not two of them alike. Their uni is at first the same as 
that of other soldiers, except that a little hunting-horn on their white but- 
tons replaces the number of their regiment, which they are now thought 
unworthy to bear; but they disguise their dress with remarkable success. 
Look closely, and you will soon see something to remind you of the rooted 
animosity which the Zephyr cherishes against discipline and regimentals. 
Observe that cap more rumpled than worn with having been so often 
dashed passionately on the ground. There cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that some ation repairs have been made by its proprietor, and 
have given it a more coquettish and comfortable shape. Sometimes the 
peak, by means of a clever cut, slopes downwards towards the eyes to 
shade them from the sunbeams. Sometimes it stands up in pert defi- 
ance, that the wearer may confront the skies. In France the military 
stock is properly called “ the pillory.” It is not so in Algeria; for the 
Zephyr, when he has not lost it, generally carries it inhis knapsack. The 
Zephyr has the art of wearing with grace even those ugly and vast great- 
coats, for which, when the army tailor made them, he took measure of 
the sentry box. Draping it artistically to conceal arent, and showing the 
lining by cross-buttoning, he converts it into more than a civilised gar- 
ment ; it is a dressing-gown of the newest style. The Zephyr’s trowsers’ 
fashion has also its peculiar stamp. In them he has the skill to combine 
a madder-red cloth uniform with an article of clothing more in harmony 
with the exigences of a tropical climate. The hybrid pantaloons consist 
of cloth, as high up as the skirts of the coat; but, after this externally vi- 
sible zone, there commences a much more extensive region of linen, bor- 
rowed from army sacks, or from the remnants of some old worn-out tent. 
When the coat is buttoned up nothing unusual is even suspected. But, to 
see the Zephyr battalion in action storming a breach, they look like wiry, 
energetic beings, disguised in tatters that never belonged to them. 

However fallen the Zephyr may be, you will always find in him one 
unfailing motive impellin him towards good and towards evil. Vanity, 
pride, the love of glory, if you will (there being many different sorts of 
glory) is his mainspring of action, and his guiding-star. The Zephyr, un- 
equal to a consistent line of life, is still susceptible of the most generous 
transports, and capable of the most heroic and brilliant actions. He 
would willingly sacrifice his life to obtain a trophy from the enemy. He 
would risk his neck, ten times over, tosteal a fowl from a native hut. He 
is greatly influenced by surrounding circumstances. Danger clevates the 
most degraded soul. But the bright side of our aerial heroes, on which 
they shine with undisputed splendour, is their joyousness and hilarity. 
Their spirits flow on with inexhaustible wit, passion, and sometimes even 
madness. Their industrious talents know no bounds. Happy, ye officers, 
who command such troops; if the lash had not so often to be used. Be- 
ware, even, of too much of it. In action a Zephyr has been known to put 
a bullet into the back of his commander’s head, coolly remarking to his 
next-door neighbour, “ He made a little too free with me; it’s my turn 
now to make free with him. When he feels the lead he’ll merely say, 
‘Those confounded Arabs have done for me!’”’ But use your Zephyrs 
decently, and they will furnish you with every assistance you can want;— 
a valet-de-chambre for yourself, a first-rate head-dresser to eurl your wife’s 
hair, a watchmaker, a farce-writer, a painter, a nurse- 8 
to the suck-bottle, even a nurse. These various talents are displayed 
either in so many separate volumes, or all are bound up in one single 
copy. Does there exist a cocoa-nut which a Zephyr cannot transform into 
a trinket ?—a wisp of straw which will not, in his hands, become a useful 
piece of furniture ?—a scrap of white and pink paper which is not soon 
converted into a hand screen, a cocked hat, or a pin basket? And you, 
celebrated iron wire, what is it that a mt cannot make with your me- 
tallic threads, from a gun-pick to a suspension bridge ? 

The Zephyrs were the gentlemen who sold the police-station. Shortly 
after the capture of Bougie, a few of these happy rogues, in consequence 
of some extempore fantasia, had been imprisoned in a native house recently 
abandoned by its Arab owner. For want of better gymnastic exercise 
they mounted to a garret window, to enjoy the pure and intellectual plea- 
sure which the mere sense ofsight affords. They soon perceived an honest 
compatriot who had followed in the train of the expedition, looking out for 
a place wherein to exercise the trade which flourishes wherever the Euro- 
pean plants his foot—the profession St. Crispin delights to patronise. To 
question him about his plans, and to tell him to use a Tittle strength 
against the outside of the door while they lent a helping hand within, was 
the work of a very few seconds. ‘‘ You want to hire a shop, my friend? 
Take our advice at once, and buy one. That is the only certain method 
of contriving to get off without paying rent. Never fear; your counten- 
ance pleases us. We are the conquerors and masters here. Come, we 
won’t be too hard upon you. You shall have all this freehold property 
for a mere nothing—twenty francs say. The only trouble you will put us 
to is to move a little farther up the street. Here you know we are quite 
at home.” 

Two hours after an officer, going his rounds, found the innocent pur- 
chaser installed—and cobbling away with an easy conscience. The Ze- 
phyrs had made use of their wings and were flown. But at that very mo- 
ment the sound of wine-impeded voices fell upon his ear. A group of men 
with torn uniforms, and eyes veiled by bruised eye-lids, made their ap- 
pearance at the corner of the street. The gentle Zephyrs, having spent 
the twenty francs, were returning home under arrest. 

Not long after, a horrible sirocco was blowing at the same place. Who 
on earth could help being thirsty? At noon eight of the most knowing 
sylphs presented themselves to a Bougie merchant. Their serious, almost 
military attitude, their ropes and wooden shoulder-yokes which are used 
for carrying various burdens, all seemed to intimate that an actual order 
had been given. One of them addressing the master of the house, said 
that the superior commandant requested a cask of wine, the same as the 
last which he had received. The party took charge of their precious load, 
and departed in the same deliberate style. A few days afterwards the 
Wane earchant asked the commandant how he liked the last wine he had 

sen 

“ Wine! what winel”’ 

“ The wine I gave the men of your battalion, who said they were sent 
to fetch it for you.”’ 

“ You delivered a cask of wine to those fellows? Then you furnish me 
with thesolation of an enigma, which I have in vain been endeavouring to 
comprehend. It has happened that for two days every man who 

up to the fountain just outside the walls of the town, either stops 
ead entirely or comes back drunk. I could not in the least make out 
how the Gouraya water had acquired such an unusual property. Follow 
me, we may perbaps be in time tosave aremnantof your property.” The 
two speakers ed by a line of reeling Zephyrs, passed through the 
tes of Bougie, and reached the neighbourh of the three fountains. 
veral en snorers, stretched at length on the battle-field, like Cu- 
riatii whom wounds had betrayed to the vengeance of the conqueror, indi- 
cated the path to a thicket of pomegranates and aloes interwoven with cle- 
matis. In the midst stood an enormous wine-barrel upright, and with its 
a - Psa men | — - , in attitudes that were more 
turesque, kep round the empty tomb, in which, how- 
ever, they hed buried their senses. hota 

A couply of Zephyrs, in a forward state, were strolling arm-in-arm 
through the low quarters of Algiers, more about the privileges 
of beauty than of those of rank and epaulettes. In fact, they had com- 
pletely forgotten the latter. A peur officer happened to pass. The 
youths were so intently ed in staring at a brown and bright-eyed 
face, which poorest Lovtgg, ttle square upper window, that they each 
forgot to touch his cap. officer stopped, and asked the Arcadian near- 
est to him, in a tone which sounded roughly interrogative, “Don’t you 
know politeness, sir ?”’ 

The questioned Zephyr, without the least embarrassment, gravely turn- 
ed to his companion, and said, “ Gauthier, do you know Politeness?” 


“No,” replied Gauthier innocently, Then turning again to the officer, 
he furmally clapped his heels together, stretched his left arm along the 
m of his trousers, and deliberately declared, with his open right hand 
the peak of his cap, “ Not known in the battalion, Commandant!” 
Zephyr sometimes enters the service of science, and turns science 
own,private profit. For instance, the Oran Zephyr will procure 
fossil fish which he finds in the merl by industriously searching and 
thestrata. Bat, if his labour prove unfruitful or the order given 
be too heavy to fulfil, he will nevertheless furnish you with all the ies 
means of sardines, red herring skin, and a little strong glue. Itis said 
a at was the only person who could supply an erudite and zeal- 
ous naturalist with the ratel of the Atlas, mentioned by Sallust and by 
the learned Doctor Shaw. This Atlas ratel bore a great resemblance to 
the common rat, except that his nose terminated in a little proboscis, and 
his tail was nearly a quarter of an inch shorter than it should have been. 
This excessively rare specimen of a race now almost extinct was at once 
the joy of the purchaser and the finder, who had simply deprived one of 
his prison companions of a morsel that could well be spared, to graft the 
‘ superabundant part, by means of a little incision, on the root of his nose. 
Another scientific Zephyr, to avoid coming to a nonplus in a difficult 
moment, contrived to take advantage of the mania which urges so many 
people in Algeria to form large collections of insects. An officer at bivou- 
ack, yee at the twilight hour, a hand which, after discreetly rais- 
ing the curtain of the tent, was inquigitively taking a turn under the cloak 
that served him for a pillow, jumped up, and ca it a Zephyr in the fact 
of a search which was som more t cious. ‘ What are you 
doing there, you villain ?’’ he shouted, beside himself with rage. 

“JT, captain? I was feeling for coleoptera.” An extremely probable 
time and place for beetle-hunting! 

If you have the slightest taste for eccentric dishes, a Zephyr is the pur- 
veyor to stock your larder with an ever-varied supply of game. To-day 

ou have a fillet of gazelle, to-morrow a quarter of porcupine. Hedgehog, 
Somes jackal, tortoise, and lion, will all be sure to figure on your bill of 
fare. There is no occasion to trouble yourself about cats, and dogs, and 
trunkless ratels. You will get all those by hundreds. In a town where 
the Zephyrs had lately arrived the public treasury was exhausted by the 
payment of a trifling bounty intended to encourage the disappearance of 
rats. Their skill was too much even for the rats of Algeria, the most 
kuow'nz rodents in the world. 

Tn more than one town, and in more than one camp, the Zephyrs have 
managed to organise theatres, which were in no respect inferior to those 
of the mother-country. The most remarkable fact is that the best sup- 

rted parts were those of interesting heroines and dashing coquettes, 

indly undertaken by beardless members of ihe some! It is inconceivable : 
what industry and talent have been displayed on these exciting histrionic 
occasions. The a devoted themselves, body and sou], to the accom- 
plishment of the mighty work. Scenery, costumes, and properties, were 
produced by magic. Nothing stopped the ardent Zephyr, not even the 
humble office of prompter. One day, at Orleansville, a lieutenant-general 
arrived to inspect the division. The fountains were to spout their best in 
honour of his presence, and the theatrical performance had not been for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, previous to the hour of amusement, the inspection 
of the troops demanded some attention. The roll-call was first strictly 
read ; but, to the astonishment of the lieutenant-general inspecting, only 
a single private of an entire Zephyr regiment mustered, and he had to an- 
se’ for all the rest. ‘“ Gauthier ?’’ shouted the orderly 

“ Here. 

“ Jobinel ?” 

“Not here. Hairdresser at the theatre.” 

“Falempin ?” 

“Walking gentleman in the comedy.” 

“ Grimplin ?” 

“ Heroine in the tragedy.” 

“ Sansbarbe ?” 

‘« Grisette in the farce.” 

“ Potauver ?”’ 

“ Scene-painter.”’ 

“Then is your theatre the Grand Opera?”’ asked the general. 

“Very nearly, General.” 

‘“* And you mean to show me that?” 

* Certainly, General, the theatre is a part of the army which you have 
to inspect.” 

In the evening, by the light of a brilliant chandelier, the inspector ap 
plauded the graces of the Zephyrs, who, elegantly perfumed, curled, and 
gloved, in the guise of charming Parisiennes, played out their plays to 
the great entertainment of the divisional general ingpecting. 

Bat after the vaudeville, comes the tragedy ; the great piece treads on 
the heels of the little one. The farce will then follow, to make us forget 
Melpomene’s dagger and poison-bowl. 

The scene is changed ; the theatre is forgotten. The merry chorus is 
heard no more. We have passed beneath the cold and humid vaults of 
one of the ancient Spanish buildings. There are no external apertures ; 
no day-light enters that sombre mass of stone. The ceilings sweat an icy 
water, which falls drop by drop, like tears from the eye whose briny source 
is being exhausted by sorrow and long-continued want. Having passed 
through some doors of incredible weight and thickness which swing heavily 
on their rusty hinges, we enter a narrow dungeon excavated in a damp 
and chilly soil ; although beneath a glorious sky, which is ever tinged 
with blue or gold. Through the veil of a grey and gloomy twilight which 
is never pierced by a ray of sunshine, we perceive two men crouching op- 

osite to each other on the ground, an holding in their hands cards. 
yhat are they saying ?—“ Hearts! clubs!” 

“Trumps! The game is mine!” 

“T have lost again!’ the other replies. Then, stretching towards his 
adversary one of his three remaining fingers, ‘‘ There, cut away!” he shouts 
The door unexpectedly opens. ‘ 

We were then in the fort of Mers-el-Kebir, whither insubordination and 
crime had conducted a pair of Zephyrs. Isolation and the stings of con- 
science, soon became insupportable to such excited spirits. The worst of 
the two had pocketed a pack of cards, his only missal. They first tried 
hard to find amusement in contests which soon were found insipid. What 
could they play for, who possessed nothing ?—nothing which could give 
value to the victory? They had nothing there, except their own persons. 
But one’s person is a sort of property ; and it is possible, too, to venture 
it. The craving for excitement, and the dread of vacant hours, made them 
mutually chance the loss of a finger, to be cut off by the winner at five 
points of ecarté. The loser was about to suffer mutilation, when the door 
opened to admit the serjeant who acted as the turnkey of the prison. 
Shocked at such an atrocious bargain, he forbade the performance of the 
sacrifice. But, as soon as the serjeant’s back was turned. the gamesters 
chose another stake. The loser was to murder the interloper who had 
prevented the payment of a debt ofhonour. The loser kept his word, and 
they were both executed for the murder of the serjeant. 

We will now have a peep at more cheerful scenes ; for many a Zephyr 
has the art of employing, in merry mood, the hours which he is obliged to 
spend in a dungeon, or at the bottom of the si/os. Silos are dull places 
of retirement. They ate a sort of enormous cisterns in which the Arabs 
store their grain. When, during oppressive heats, the first culprit descends 
to the bottom of the vast amphora, a sensation of coolness refreshes him 
fora moment. The change is rather agreeable than otherwise, and the 









‘| arrival of a companion in misfortune gives him an equal additional plea- 


sure. Butsoon three, four, and five new prisoners are added ; and, before 
long, air, which can only enter at the upper orifice, begins to run short. 
Mutual is ne to mount each other’s shoulders, and they 
have to transform themselves into a living ladder to enable each to take 
in a stock of air at the hole, to last until his turn to breathe comes round 
again. Meanwhile continued jokes and laughter burst forth from the va- 
rious human rounds of the ladder. It is wonderful that such an amount 
of hardship and trial does not suggest to them Franklin’s idea ; to turn 
pores and respectable men, as the most successful piece of roguery they 
can play. ; 
Tattooing is a grand pastime durin cuptivity. The battalion has its 
regular professors of engraving upon human , who never stir without 
their instruments about them, carefully treasured in proper cases. What 
delight is theirs to find a new recruit, a blank page of white paper, upon 
whose fair and virgin surface they can exercise their decorative talent. 
In order that every customer may be suited to his taste with an emblem 
to fix upon his chest or his arm, they convert themselves into vast pattern 
books, entirely covered with ens. Many an admiring amateur, ex- 
cited by the beauty of these pictures, on living vellum, has allowed sub- 
jects to be panctured on his skin, which he would afterwards thankfully 
get erased, even by means of a red-hot iron, We were once acquainted 
with a Zephyr-lad, whom we never knew by any other name than the one 
he had punctared upon his forehead. This unfortunate boy commenced 
his career by taking a spite against the number which was drawn when. 
at twenty years of age, the day of conscription arrived for chance to de- 
cide whether he was to go for a soldier or not. Fatal number One replied 
in the affirmative. The slight success he met with in his new career, his 
ee his transit to the Battalion of Zephyrs, were all attributed 
the malign influence of that bated and cursed unit. So, during a me- 
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lancholy fit, believing it useless to e against fate, he tarned the 
evils that awaited him into a subject of pride and . Asa final 
mode of defying destiny, he had tattooed, from temple to tem “Unlucky 
Number One.” The ice once broken he did not stop ; and ‘hia whole body 
soon swarmed with choice engravings, like Punch and the [liustrated Lon- 
don News combined. It is im to describe thecontents of this truly 
curious museum ; for at least the subjects are unmentionable. Vrom 
the hands, covered with red and blue , you passed to the wrists, de- 
corated with cameos. On his arms were threatening hearts that 
burnt witk an ever-equal flame, and were encircled by the motto, “ Death 
to faithless woman!” Then came names entwined, end full-length por- 
traits, On the shoulders were a pair of spinach-seed (officer’s) epaulettes, 
with the three stars of lieatenant-general ; across of the Legion of Honour 
on the heart ; an enormous crucifix on the middle of the chest ; and, lastly, 
the Order of the Garter, tattooed at exactly the spot which it ought to 
occupy on a knight’s leg. Meanwhile the day arrived when Unlucky 
Number One ceased to be a Zephyr. He was snatched away to the altar. 
It would be curious to know what soft-hearted woman took pity on this 
miscellaneous gallery. Perhaps she afforded another instance of severely 
punished female curiosity. . 

The Zephyrs have contrived to raise auxiliaries among quite a novel 
kind of recruits, At Bougie, the service of the place compelled that the 
ground should be reconnoitered every day, up to the edge of a certain 
ditch ; which ditch had been hollowed out to prevent cavalry from advan- 
cing too near, and from retreating too abruptly after a surprise. This re- 
connoitring duty was seldem performed without several Arab shots being 
fired from the opposite thicket, tothe disturbance of the morning walk, 
and sometimes the sudden death of the walker. The Zephyrs determined 
to train some dogs to take part in the sport ; since it proved so dangerous 
to the sportsmen themselves. They, therefore, reared some fierce Arab 
puppies, of a spécies nearly related to the wolf and the jackal, with whose 
merits they became acquainted in the course of their adventures. As the 
little Mussulman dogs grew up they were fed and caressed by the red- 
legged Zephyrs. They imbibed a strong affection for their masters, who 
taught them, by a very simple method, to entertain a profound aversion 
for the costume of the indigenous population. As the pupils’ dinner-hour 
approached, a ~—— clad in a burnous, or Arab cloak, treated them all 
with a hearty good beating ; after which his comrades, in their ordinary 
costume, overwhelmed them with kindness and fed them liberally. Such 
a mode of education produced its fruit. The full-grown dogs entertained 
such an aversion to the Arabs, that any who ventured within their reach 
would instantly have been torn to pieces. These dogs were afterwards 
perfect wonders ; beating the woods and hunting the thickets, marching 
fifty paces in front of the column; and, not content with indicating the 
presence of danger by pointing at any hidden enemy, furiously joined in 
the attack whenever a skirmish or engagement took place. At a later 
period, the organisation of these brute allies was officially recognised. 
Every blockaus (outpost) had three or four dogs, who were included in 
the effective forces of the garrison, and who were supplied with regular 
daily rations. One of them, whose thigh had been amputated in con- 
sequence of a gunshot wound, enjoyed for several years the honours of su- 
perannuation. Her position, nevertheless, was not purely honorary ; for 
she still, in spite of her infirmity, continued to supply the state with va- 
liant defenders. 

In the midst of- the varied excitements of African life. the Zephyr’s 
thoughts will occasionally recur to the day when he is to return once 
more to the land of France. That day is not merely the moment of libera- 
tion ; it is the concentration of liberty itself. Fora long time past, he has 
lived ip complete ignorance of furloughs, Sundays, and holidays, His 
dream, against the day of departure, is to purchase a uniform of his origin- 
al corps, from which his pranks have banished him ; to exchange the hated 
bugle button for the button displaying the number of his original corps. 
If he belonged to the cavalry the expense would be beyond his hopes ; but 
for infantry the thing is possible. thera is nothing, therefore, that he will 
not do to amass the trifling sam which will enable him at least to change 
his buttons. For he would not like to return home with the marks of dis- 
grace upon his coat. At this last epoch, at the approach of the metamor- 
phosis, the most wasteful spendthrifis are suddenly seized with the love of 
economy and of gain. 

A monkey, the property of a friend of mine, once procured us the ac- 
quaintance ofa Zephyr. The introduction took place thus :—One day, 
the Zephyr, melting with perspiration, and apparently quite out of breath, 
rushed into the middle of a café, holding my messmate’s monkey in his 
arms. “ Lieutenant,” he gasped, “ I’ve caught your monkey, who had got 
loose. He had already reached the dlockaus, and was going to desert to 
the Arabs. Luckily, I seized him just in time. I had a devilish hard 
chase after him, though!” These words, uttered with charming simplicity, 
while the orator, cap in one hand, was wiping his dripping forehead with’ 
the other, could not fail to draw forth a thankful reply, partly expressed 
in words, partly in silver. 

Three days afterwards, Mustapha broke out of bounds again. Thesame 
recompense was given for his recovery, but not without some feeling of 
suspicion. But, when the fugitive’s ransom was a third time claimed, and 
Zephyr after Zephyr took his turn in the monkey-hunt, my friend declared 
from the balcony of his window, that he would do nothing for the future 
in behalf of so expensive an animal, and begged the battalion to be inform- 
ed that he would no longer consider himself answerable for any debts 
which Mustapha might henceforth contract. Mustapha’srope was broken 
no more. The cunning mine was countermined. 

The first author of this clever trick (which would have been perfect if 
plagiarists had not vulgarised it), was thinking about his return to France. 
He had escaped from the dangers of the late assault of Constantine ; and 
he did not forget the horrors of the Barriére dela Villette, and of the Gate 
of St. Denis. He thought, above all, about his lancer’s uniform, which he 
anxiously desired to sport once more. He commenced a search then, if not 
with the hope of finding the special articles of brilliant costume, at least 
of picking up the money to buy them with. After a two hours’ absence, 
he returned to his captain. “Captain, will you have the kindness to’ 
cm a of some money till I leave, for fear I should spend it at the cam- 

D 

* What is all this? Whence have you stolen it it?” said the captain, 
surprised at the amount. 

“TI have not stolen it at all, Captain. It belongs to me honestly. And 
I have earned it.” 

“In what way °” 

“Tam going to tell you. You know that, on the other side of the breach, 
the rocks are precipitous. Some men and women tried to escape from the 
siege that way, by means ofacord. The cord broke, and the fugitives 
were killed upon a jutting point. Said I to myself: People who try to 
make their escape generally take money with them; so I fastened a rope 
round my waist, and persuaded my comrades to let me down. I hunted 
right and left in the pockets of the wretches, and found the money you 
see here.” It was enough to make one giddy, only to look up from below 
to the face of the rock down which the Zeyhyr had to slide. 

Meanwhile, the certainty of having a uniform did not coo! his ardour 
for treasure-hunting. Believing that the house of the captain, whose ser- 
vant he was, contained hidden valuables, he spent the whole day in taking 
off the locks of the uninhabited chambers. They consequently found their 
way to a Jew, who purchased the produce of the locksmith’s labours. A 
few days after finishing the bolts and bars, he sold to the same Israelite a 
heap of wheat, which ought by right to have gone to the State. For every 
sackful he carried by night he received from his friend a five-franc piece. 
It is easy, from this to 


‘<The State,” he interpreted, meant “ himself.” 
comprehend that in a town taken by storm, the Zephyr is not scrupulous 


on.whose property he lays his hands. 

At last the Zephyr, in his much-coveted uniform, finds himself on the 
way to France. He bestows a oie smile of gratitude on the cafés 
chantans at Marseilles ; but his heart is fixed no longer there. If Maza- 
gran, luckily, was included in his career, he will proudly wear the deco- 
ration of honour; and this star of glory, while absolving him from the 
past, will probably guarantee his future prospects. Otherwise, he may 
perhaps tura out the most turbulent blackguard to be found in his quarter 
or the most thorough rogue that infests his village. ; 

However, he will have his campaigns to relate, and three or four hand- 
some scars to show. A pair of dark and expressive eyes, moved by his 
narrative, may perhaps subdue his untameable character, Will Hercules 
spin at the feet of Omphale? The case is just as likely as not. Hymen 
will finish the conquest. Our Zephyr, while dutifully rocking the cradle, 
will thank Heaven that all has ended so well, and pray that his babes may 
be like—their mamma. 


WHEN I SAILED HOME FROM SINGAPORE, 


A singular adventure befel me in the Indian seas. It took place so 
long ago as 1831, and to the proper understanding of all the ins and outs 
of the affair, it is necessary to turn to the still earlier pages of my life- 
es my extracts wherefrom shall, however, be as short as possible, 

y start in life, I am not ashamed to say, was a very humble one— 
James Smith, whose only child I was, having kept a greengrocery and 
coal store in one of the crowded alleys contiguous to Shoreditch, London . 








and | must further admit that a decided preponderance of opinion in the 
neighbourhood echoed my stepmother’s frequently repeated assertion, that 
I was one of the most mischievous, audacious young vagabonds to be 
found in a locality fertile in that class of juvenile hamanity. I, however, 
demur to the j of this description, which dated, I well remember, 
from a discovery, I one day, very innocently made and reported to re J 
father, that the medicinal which the ailments of his very bad half 
and her she-cronies necessitated so large a consumption of, was in fact 
genuine “ cream of the valley,” artistically coloured and bottled for the 
convenience of ladies afflicted with my mother-in-law’s complaint, and 
married to sober, industrious, and not over ghted husbands, by 
the landlord of the Cross Keys public-house hard by. Mrs. Smith’s anger 
proved of great advantage to me, as she no longer opposed my being sent 
i school, on the plea of expense ; and her zeal to get and keep me out of 

1e way, caused me to be forthwith driven out to attend, not day only, 
but Sunday and evening schools, and so well with all my uoluckiness 
did I profit by those opportunities, that by the time I attained my four- 
teenth year I was declared to have mastered all the knowledge obtainable 
in the cheap Shoreditch schools within reach of the sum—fourpence per 
week—which my father set apart for educational purposes. ty as 
that knowledge might be, it has stood me in wonderful stead in my voyage 
through life. 

It was next decided that I should be apprenticed to the sea, a notion 
which had effected a lodgment in my father’s not easily penetrated or 
retentive noddle by his frequent visits to the colliers in the Pool. The 
skipper and part-owner of a brig in that line, Captain Bird by name, hav- 
ing chanced to notice my active, sinewy frame, and, as he was pleased to 
say, @ fairish spice of the devil in my look and bearing, made it his busi- 
ness to convince my father that the only route by which such a younker 
could hope to make his way in the world was that of the “ wild and bound- 
less sea,’”’ especially that portion of it rolling between the ports of Sun- 
derland and London. My own consent to the arrangement was, I remem- 
ber, filched from me, chiefly by the attractions of the savoury lobscouse 
and sweet punch with which Captain Bird regaled my father and myself 
on the day the indenture was signed, for I had all along dark misgivings 
that “ the nursery for British seamen,” as the captain was pleased to call 
tie coasting trade in coal, was a kind of mother-in-law’s establishment 
with no back-doors of escape from the perhaps necessary, but certainly 
unpleasant discipline, practised in such training-schools. My fears were 
realized in ampler and speedier measure than f had dreamed of, the first 
instalment of the much more liberal allowance of kicks than half-pence I 
was to receive during the next seven years having been served out to me 
when the brig was but a little below Gravesend, the shape of a smart 
rope’s-ending by the mate, as a warning to make my future offerings to 
the sea-god to leeward, instead of windward of the vessel, the yelping 
which I eg tengo up in acknowledgment of the pungency of my 
first marine lesson being moreover effectively checked by a dab in the 
mouth with a swab, dipped for that purpose in a bucket of slush—-a de- 
lightful mixture of grease and tar. But it is needless that I should dwell 
upon the sufferings I endured during that long term of servitude—espe- 
cially when coasting along the iron shore in the black, tempestuous, win- 
ter-nights, battling desperately for life with the wild sea, the ropes the 
while handling like so many twisted bars of ice, the canvas as if made of 
sheet-iron—further than to remark, that I became, like almost all who 
survive such seasoning, a thorough sailor, hard as hobnails, and imbued 
besides with a decided taste for strong drink, which it cost me much effort 
in after life to subdue, It happened withal that soon after I had weather- 
ed my nineteenth birthday, I suddenly discovered there was still left one 
tender, excitable spot in my toil and peril hardened frame which the mere 
glance of a pair of sweet dove-eyes kindled into flame; a sensitive pulse 
beneath that horny hide of mine which the slightest pressure of a certain 
little hand would in a moment quicken to a gallop. The witch who prac- 
tised these sorceries upon me was young Mary Jobrson, a cousin, and 
maid-of-all-work to the people of the Cross Keys before mentioned. Every 
Sunday afternoon I chanced to be in London, | sought to win myself into 
her good graces by thoroughly cleansing myself of the coal-grime by 
which I was habitually incrusted—except in such intricate cavities as the 
corners of my ears and eyes which the scrubbing-brush did not always 
effectually reach--and escorting her, in my best shore togs, to the Rose- 
mary Branch, the Pentonville Gardens, or other place of like entertain- 
ment. Mary Johnson, let me add, was a sweet-minded, true-hearted lass 
—a bright, pure English flower, though blooming, as one may say, upon a 
dust-heap,—and as poor as myself. My wooing prospered, and Mary and 
I were sailing steadily towards the haven of matrimony, when a violent 
quarrel, which began at the Pentonville Gardens, caused us to part com- 
pany, as we both vowed, for ever! I had been drinking rather freely, and 
took offence at her friendly mauner towardsa flashy spark, known to both 
of us, whom we met there. Him, I nearly demolished ; and one angry 


about queries—for I did not choose to betray too the interest I 
felt in the expected passen by the paar Pah mB 
at a place amongst the hills about a mile and ahalfinland. I set off in 
direction pointed out, and at the end of half an hour’s smart walk, found 
myself alongside a handsome sort of 
formed, my charmer was to be found. 
ness, and some doubt of the sort of greeting I should receive 
prevented me from knocking at the entrance, boldly asking the 
and announcing myself. Besides, I knew it was the habit of 
in Singapore to take children under their charge out for a ride or @ 
as soon as the heat of the day had sufficiently moderated to render the 
ing desirable and pleasant ; and as the sun was fast westering, I resolved 
to wait awhile and amuse myself with the antics of the squirrels and mon- 
keys amongst the mango-trees close by. It was not long before I had 
something else to watch. But a few minutes had sli by when I cau 
sight of a yellow-phizzed Chinese, rigged out in hol attire, and witha 
tail nearly a fathom long hanging down his back, dodgia about the en- 
trance of the bungalow, and evidently in stealthy watch, fike myself, for 
the expected appearance of some one, who my jealous pate instantly and 
naturally suggested could be no other than the peerless Mary. And so, 
sure enough, it proved. In about half an hour the bungalow- was 
gently opened, and forth issued my angel, with a little boy in her band, 
Mary, though paler and thinner than when I last saw her, tooking down- 
right heavenly,—the more so to me, perhaps, from contrast with the nan- 
keen, copper-coloured, and dingy creatures of the place. The Chinese 
evidently thought as I did in that respect, but if the fellow could have 
known who was close upon his tail, as he ambled after the new comers, he 
would hardly have capered and smirked, and sniggered, and shown his 
black teeth so complacently as he did. Mary, I saw, knew the yellow bab- 
boon, but had seemingly no wish for his company, though she 
some sweetstuff he offered her, and gave it to the child. bo and 
excited, as it seemed, by the acceptance of his gift, the silence around, 
and the greatness, no doubt, of phe temptation, hang me if the impudent 
rascal did not, in a sort of suddéh, uncontrollable paroxysm, catch Mary 
round the waist and attempt to kiss her. The sweet little pipe I loved so 
well had barely time to break into a scream, when Master Chinaman waa 
brought up all standing by un unexpected grab at his tail, whirled 
round by the same instrument in a way that must have preciously eon- 
bill bye 






fused his celestial intellects, and finally sent spinning down the 
kick he was not Jikely to pany lose remembrance of. I su 
mizzled as soon as he recovered the natural use of his brains and feet, but 
I had no leisure to notice him, being instantly busy with Mary, who, what 
with terror, surprise, joy, bewilderment, could scarcely be kept for the next 
quarter of an hour from fies and hysterics, fast as the eye-pumps of 
toe pair of us worked, plentifully besp ed us both with a continuous 
shower-bath. But I must make better headway with this story, or I shall 
never come to an end withit. Enough to eo that I passed a couple of 
the most delicious hours that often fall to the lot of man, and that it was 
determined before parting that we would be married peapieny = possible 
after we again came within the sound of sweet Shoreditch bel 

This important matter being so st settled, nothing remained but 
to assist with a will in reloading the Cornwallis, This was effected by - 
the end of January, and a very valuable cargo, according to the bills of 
lading, we poe taken = pre — eoy ee tortie hel I, i : 
mother-o’-pearl, raw silk, spices, feathers, &c. the ‘ 
was said, Captain Brown’s own ventures, and insured to the Palleed felon 
Several circumstances now occurred to strengthen and colour certain 
vague and dim suspicions that had sprung up in my mind. Captain 
Brown managed to quarrel with and get rid of his mates and two other 
seamen, who alone of all the crew knew anything of navigation. The va- 
cancies were filled by Malay sailors, who shipped for as far as Ceylon only, 
and I was promoted to the rank of mate. Rumours were at the same time 
floating about, which, though I could not get at the precise peas of, 
made me exceedingly uncomfortable, until I discovered, or thought I did, 
that they all had their source in the passions and malevolence of Chang- 
Wang, as Mary used to call—whether correctly or not Ido not know— 
the Chinese whose tail I pulled, and who was still everlastingly d 
her steps and thrusting his offensive attentions upon her. Chang- Le 
was, 1 understood, a respectable sort of merchant, and had dealings 
Captain Brown. Over and over again he warned Mary, by dark, mysteri- 
ous hints, that she would certainly be drowned if she embarked in the 
Cornwallis. The fellow’s motive for hazarding the evil prediction was so 
obvious, that my fears were in a great measure dispelled ; but after Mary 
and the boy Newton were on board, the Cornwallis with the anchor hove 
short, in the roadstead, and the order to make sail momentarily ye mean 
an incident occurred which, too late, revived them in ‘greater 


which had been brou late, and still cumbered the deck, was 





woud teading to another, Mary and I finally parted in mutual, dire dis- 
pleasure, and the next day I sailed for Sunderland. A disastrous voyage 
it proved to be: the good brig Caroline, James More, master, in the tem- 
porary absence of Captain Bird, having gone to pieces in a tremendous 
gale of wind off Great Yarmouth—as the reader may perhaps remember 
~-during the night of the 12th of September, 1828, when all on board pe- 
rished, myself excepted, who had the luck to be picked up by a life-boat, 
though at first mistaken for a mere bundle of sea-weed, in which, whilst 
swimming for the shore, I had got covered and entangled. As soon as 
the hurts I had received permitted, I made the best of my way to Sunder- 
land, and as it happened, did not make another run to London during my 
apprenticeship. At the end thereof, however, I lost no time in shaping 
my course overland to the metropolis, partly to ship myself there fora 
long voyage, but chiefly to see and make matters up with pretty Mary 
Johnson. A cruel disappointment awaited me. The elder Johnsons bad 
long since given up the Cross Keys, and gone no one seemed to know or 
care whither, and Mary, soon after I left London, had, [ found, taken a 
nursery-maid’s place in a City family. the name of which it may be as well 
to change to that of Newton. This information was supplied by my 
father, who, by-the-by, was again a widower, Mrs. Smith having recently 
died of a too-lavish use, if the gossip of the neighbourhood was to be be- 
lieved, of her favourite balsamic cordial, the purely medicinal properties 
whereof I once had the audacity to call in question. This news took me 
terribly aback—not of the loss of my mother-in-law, but of Mary Jobnson, 
~-my father having added to his report concerning her, that he understood 
she went abroad with the children she had taken charge of, but whether 
to India or Australia he could not say. I sooncleared up all doubt in the 
matter. Mary had accompanied Mr. Newton, a widower, and the eldest 
partner of the firm of Newton and Co. who had been long extremely en- 
gaged in the commerce of the Indian Archipelago, to Singapore, in care 
of his two children, a boy and a girl, and had been engaged for five years 
certain, the period which Mr. Newton himself intended remaining abroad. 
Intelligence had, however quite lately reached England of the death of 
Mr. Newton and his daughter of Asiatic cholera, and orders were in con- 
sequence, going out by the Cornwallis, o fine first-class barque, load- 
ing in the London Docks for Ceylon and Singapore, for the return 
of the boy Newton and Mary Johnson, by that vessel. It immedi- 
ately struck me that I could not do a wiser thing than get a berth in the 
Cornwallis, and as she was still several bands short, I had no difficulty in 
doing so—thanks also to the reputation for hardihood and handiness at- 
tached to the rough-and-ready school of seamen to which I belonged. The 
confoundedly ugly, morose-looking mug of the captain of the Cornwallis 
——Captain Brown we will call him—impressed me at the same time very 
disagreeably, especially a certain sinister and cowardly expression which 
lurked about his eyes, as much like that of a wolf-as a human being’s 
could be. This, however, could matter little to me, so I joyfully signed 
articles for the voyage out and home—wages two pounds a month, which 
was capital in those days for a sailor of my age, active and athletic 
as he might be,—and on the 21st of July, 1830, the Cornwallis hauled out 
of dock and proceeded on her destination. Captain Brown’s son, a rather 
intelligent and very delicate-looking lad of about thirteen, accompanied 
his father upon this occasion, in the hope, it was understood, of benefiting 
in health by the long sea-voyage. i 
We made pretty fair weather of it all the way, and after touching at the 
Cape and Ceylon, the Cornwallis finally cast anchor in Singapore har- 
bour on the 5th of December, The British settlement of Singapore, as 
most people are aware, is an island about as large again as the Wight, and 
separated from the great Malay peninsula by a narrow gut or strait, which 
in some places a tall fellow won ye newer wade through. Singapore town 
is a long, narrow, straggling place on the south shore, built upon a strip 
of allavial soil hardly a mile in width, backed up by hills—not very lofty 
ones—on the north, and inhabited by a motley population of Chinese, Ma- 
lays, Negroes; and Bugis, with a slight eprinkling of British and Portu- 
guese. ing, however, very advantageously situated, and a free port, it 
emg av immense entrepét trade,—a fact well appreciated by Captain 
rowo, who was, I found, well known there, much better known than re- 
spected. The crew were not permitted to leave the ship till the cargo was 
Cochergpt and I could not consequently catch a glimpse of Mary, keenly 
though I scratinized every likely-looking petticoat which approached the 
uay. At last, however, the ship was clear, and I had shore leave for a 
ew hours. The deceased Mr, Newton’s place of business was not far dis- 
tant, and thither I at once hastened, and was told, in reply to my round- 





than ever. A large package, one of a number marked “ tortoise- tng 
oh. board 
accidentally stove in u 


lowered into the showin 
us that the sa was nothing tat ore ‘hie! 
The captain’s face changed to the hue of saffron at this @iscovery, 
quickly recovering himself, he exclaimed, “‘Confound the stupid block- 
heads, they have marked a box of dye-wood chips tortoise-shell.” He 
then tore off the label, walked forward, gave orders to lift the anchor, and 
in a few minutes we were cracking along to the north-west, under a fine 
topsail breeze. For my part, I was so confounded by what had just oc- 
cured, that all I could for some time determine upon was, thatif, as Il now 
more than suspected, the ship was to be purposely cast away, in order to 
bilk the insurers, Captain Brown should not escape with life if Mary Joba- 
son andI didnot. All atonce, too, the captain assumed a bearing of 
wonderful friendliness towards me, invited me to his cabin to take grog 
with him after dinner, and was altogether overpoweringly civil and gra- 
cious. The rest of the English seamen were tarred with the same | 
as the saying is, indulged in as much liquor as they could swallow, 

were consequently frequentiy drunk, and always in a state of glazy-eyed, 
stupid muddlement. 

Well, we were off Malacca Point, the western extremity of the Dateh 
colony of Sumatra, and bowling along under a seven or eight knot breeze, 
when Captain Brown ordered a boat to be lowered and made fast by a long _ 
tow rope to the stern of the ship. Now in this boat I had noticed—for 
my eyes, sharpened by distrust, peered into everything—there were care- 
fully stowed away and concealed by a tarpaulin, a small bag of biscuit, s 
jar of water and a compass. Presently the captain and bis son went over 
the side into the boat for the purpose, the captain said, of fishing for am 
hour or two with a rod and line in the teeming waters of those latitudes, 
I guessed his scheme in a moment, and as nothing more effectual could be 
attempted with such a drunken, reckless crew, | instantly went forward, 
and though it was not my watch, kept a sharp look out ahead. It was. 
well I did. I bad been about two hours at my post, the captain was still 
fishing, and darkness was falling rapidly, when my straining glance de- 
tected a white line of foam breaking over the ridge of a long range of reef 
right ahead, and no great distance off. “ Breakers ahead! 


the top of my voice, “ Luff! luff!” The man at the wheel, a > 
promptly obeyed, the ship answered her helm beautifully, and, spite of 
muddled state of the crew, we were snugly close-hauled upon the larboard. 


tack, and sailing northward, in deep water, though within acable’s length 
of the crown of the reef, before the captain reached the deck, and 

with gnashing rage, who bad dared to change the ship’s course wi 

his leave. “I have,” was my reply, adding, very foolishly, as I pointed 
at the breakers to leeward, but anger had got the better of discretion, 
“and it was time I did, or the underwriters would have been nicely sold. 
Captain Brown favoured me for all reply with one flaming glance of hell- 
fire, and then with difficulty mastering his rage, hurried below. 

It may not be amiss to state here, that I do not mean to accuse Captain 
Brown, villain as he was, of the diabolical intention of drowning us all. 
There were sufficient boats to take us off, had we time for such an one 
tion : neither can I of my own ny a affirm, what has frequently 
since insinuated, but not proved, that he had confederated with another 

rson to get rid of the boy Newton, the heir to a large property, whist 

e dying, went to the junior partner of the firm of Newton and Co. and 
cousin, I believe, of the boy’s father, But what I was certain of was, that 
his own and bis son’s safety being assured by the fishing pre 
boat would easily have reached Sumatra,—Captain Brown had endea- 


voured to wreck the Cornwallis upon the reef I had barely in time 
leaving the crew and ngers to take their chance of life or as 
they best might. devil’s leaps at fortune are more frequently at- 


tempted at sea than landsmen may imagine. 

My stupid gabble about the insurance, of course, warned the captain 
that if his infernal echeme was to succeed, J must be, at all hazards, got 
rid of. The years which have since passed over my head, it 
with grey, have also cooled the hot blood which then ran riot in my veins ; 
and if the business was, at this present time of writing, to be acted over 
again I ep en hit upon a safer course to steer by than I adopted. 
In fact, had I n to remain blind to what was going on, I should, most 
likely, being forewarned, bave contrived to save myself, under all proba 
ble circumstances, by means of a boat ; but from the first I bad a strong 
conviction that Mary aod the child would be certainly lost, and this in- 
duced me to attempt exciting the men to revolt by informing them of my 
auspicions. I failed completely, and the result was that, after a fierce re- 
siatance, I was laid by the heels and thrust into a corner of the hold cleaz- 
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, and built in with heavy pack I shall not attempt | less English they engaged a lodging for themselves and their infant, then 

S Se the pects suffered during the cond, eos tart and nights I passed | five months old, at a house in that perverted and de; nerated thorough- 
there the ship, delayed by calms, neared the coast of Ceylon, about | fare, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. There they put a bill into the window 

I felt sure, captain’s accursed e would be played out. At) of a amall shop-—their show-room—inviting the ublic to come in and see 
last I was saddenly awoke from a dream fiiea with f of horror by | that very wonderful animal, never before brought to Europe, the Antita 
the captain’s son, who was standing over me with a lantern in his hand. | (so they spelt Anteater in their largest letters) from Brazil. The 
He was very pale and agitated, and his voice was hurried and shaky. for admission was established at sixpence, with the usual tenderness in 
«“ You are hard to wake, Smith,” he said, “and I have something to say allowance of half-price to children. At this hour, it is only here and there 
which mast be quickly told, if at all.” I did not answer, and he went on. | 4 stray member of the London public who has heard of the existence of 
«Mind, I do not believe a word you have said about my father’s designs ;| this animal among us. It was by one of those few early discoverers that 
bat if you will give me a solemn promise not to seek to injure him here- | we were ourselves directed to its dwelling-place. 
after, tein try to get you out of the ship.” On opening the shop door we found ourselves, in proper showman fash- 
ion, shut from a sight of the inner mystery by a check curtain. Passing 
that we came into the shop, which was divided by a little wooden barrier 
into a small space for spectators, and a small space for the proprietors of 
the animal and for the animal himself, whose den was a deal box standing 
on its side, with a sma!! lair of straw inside, and the stuffed Anteater on 
the top of it. On the straw was a rough grey hair mat, of a circular form, 
or a heap of hair, which presently unrolled itself into the form of a mag- 
nificent tail, from under which the long nose of the living Ant-bear was 
aimed at us like a musket. Then the whole curiosity came out to eat an 
egg, which it heard cracked against the wall. In accordance with the 
fate common to exiles, this Ant-bear is very thin. Being now five months 
old, he stands about as high as a Newfoundland dog. As there were no 
other visitors present we had an opportunity of becoming pretty sociable 
with him and with his owners, and could feel his long nose and his gy 
coat with the same hand that had been called upon to feel the small heads 
of the Aztecs. Here, however, was a fit object upon which to spend our 
wonder—not a deformed fellow-being, but a work of creation hitherto un- 
seen among us, an example not of defect, but of perfectionin the adapta- 
tion of means to an end—from mouth to tail an Anteatear. 

We have already, in some pages of this journal, had occasion to remark, 
that the feeding of one animal upon another is not in principle a savage 
or a cruel thing, but the direct reverse. Except where man has interfered 
to make the life of any creature painfal, there can be no doubt that every 
brute existence ends with a large balance on the side of happiness enjoyed. 
All healthy animal life—except perhaps in the least organised animals 
that scarcely any consciousness—is pleasure, and to multiply crea- 
tures is to multiply the sum of happines enjoyed upon this globe of ours ; 
therefore the earth is full of animated beings. The vegetable world feeds 
myriads of individuals, and there is scarcely an herb that does not feed 
at least one class of animals; a race expressly created to enjoy it ; born 
to eat wo Nees But if all animals ate fruits there would be a limit set 
to the multiplication of kinds, and to the aggregate increase of numbers 
that is now far overpassed. Upon one animal another lives, another upon 
that ; so there is no waste in the great system of creation, and ten happy 


“ By throwing me overboard, perchance? How else?” 

€ There is a British sloop of war about two leagues to windward—but 
give me the promise I require.” 

I @id so eagerly. “ After all,” continued the lad, “I do not see how 

ou could really injure him. Suspicion is not proof; bat, at all events, 

have your word, and the young woman who has persuaded me to help 

‘ou answers for your truth. My father is not up yet, though the sun has 
| ood some time ; and there is, I have heard, a mode of attracting the no- 
tice of a British ship of war and getting a boat sent to make inquiries ?”’ 

“There is—there is, my good lad. Fasten some article of clothing—a 
red shirt will be most easily seen—to one of the shrouds, and my life is 
saved. 

“Your life I cannot believe to be in any danger, but I will do as you 
direct, our agreement being, that all you will say to the officer is, that you 
have quarrelled with the captain and wish to volunteer into the Royal 
Navy.” I nodded assent, and the boy left me—in what a tumult of sus- 
pense, hope, and fear may be imagined, not described. 

It was not long before a violent bustle upon deck and the swifter way 

upon the ship satisfied me that the signal had been successful, and that 
aptain Brown was desirous of dropping the unwelcome stranger. That, 
however, was not likely, joes the Corn@ullis was a very fast craft ; 
and after a while a gun, quickly followed by two others, showed the crui- 
ser to be in earnest, and that it would be prudent in Captain Brown to 
shorten sail and lie to. He did so; and presently afterwards burst fari- 
= F see the hole in which I lay, accompanied by his son, and two power- 
ws yoy oa mutinous dog,” he broke out, “ I'll take the liberty of gag- 
ging that lying jaw of yours for a while, just by way of precaution.” This 
was quickly done, so effectually, that I could not utter the faintest 
My arms and legs, too, were so tightly belayed, that I could nei- 

ther clap my hands nor stamp with my feet, though I managed, after a 
time, My te exertion, to give my armssome play. “ And, I’ll keep 
out of sight too, you soft-headed spoony,” continued the scoundrel, 

his son, “as well as the wench that has made a milksop of you. 


” 1, “that if you dare | beings live in vigour where, had all animals been vegetable feeders, 
bare f the s Ss held pat. 7 poor Rag 3 bay gee ove” We Fi then | there would have been but five, and at least two of those enduring the dis- 
rebuilt up, tional packages were piled up nst and near us, and we | tressesofa slowdecay. Man is subject to diseases that arise almost entirely 


were left to our own reflections. The lad seemed perfectly paralyzed with 
terror, and remained dumb as stone. 

Slowly the moments wore away, but at last my straining ear caught 
the loud peremptory hail of a man-of-war’s boat close alongside, and in @ 
few moments the authoritative voice of the officer in command was heard 
in angry altercation with Captain Brown. The crew, however, appeared 
to be determined on Keeping the captain’s secret ; and one and all declar- 
ed that they had not{hoisted any signal for a boat on any part of the ship. 
The officer did not seem satisfied ; a strict search was ordered, and pre- 
sently voices approached so near that I could hear every word that was 
said. Madly I strove to k and free my limbs. My efforts were vain, 
except in giving trifling fy to my right hand and arm, and the boy lay 
by wy side in silent stupor. In afew moments the voices receded ; the 
o appeared to be at last satisfied, and my heart seemed to be dying 
within me, when my partially liberated hand came in contact with the 
handle of an open clasp knife with which I used to divide my food. To 
grasp it, and drive the point with all the force I could exert into the un- 
suspecting lad’s arm was the thought and deed of a moment. A yell of 
agony escaped the boy—and I was saved. The man-of-war’s men quickly 
dragged us upon deck. I was liberated, told my story, the captain was 
placed under tempo arrest, and the next day the Cornwallis was an- 
chored in Tr lee harbour, under the cruiser’s guns. Upon examin- 
ing the cargo, ful\ one-half was found to be of no value, and Captain Brown 
was committed to jail upon a charge of fraud and swindling. He, however, 
escaped the fangs of the law by some legal loophole, but never, I believe, 
returned to this country. Neither have I ever heard what became of his 


son. 

As for myself, the underwriters, upon my arrival in England, gave me 
both praise and money. Mary and I married forthwith, and have since 
fairly prospered in the world. She has just said that Lhave told thisstory 

tly enough, except in leaving out that her mankeen sweetheart 
Chang-Wang was consi the handsomest young man-—he was forty if 
an hour—for a Chinese in all Singapore. 


from his social errors, yet they tend to develop ail his higher faculties— 
they give play to his sympathics and affections, elevate him as a moral 
being ; at the same time they serve as admonitions to his intelleot, which is 
by them led to trace bad effects to their causes in conditions of existence 
that require amendment ; as for example we are taught by cholera that 
we must not so misuse our power of free action as to pen one another up 
in filthy 4 neglecting to use the fresh air, the pure light and the clear 
water that lie ready to our mouths and eyes and hands. Brutes, how- 
ever, are created not for progressive development, but for the simple enjoy- 
ment of the life and power that they have. Sickness has not for them its 
uses, instinct commonly teaches them to avoid causes of disease. and those 
which become a prey to animals that feed upon them die suddenly a quick 
and easy death, after a life that has been wholly free from aches and pains, 
and all the toils that old age and debility bring with them. They go to 
make fresh life and vigour, and there is in this way a great wealth of 
strong and happy life established in the world, and a great deal of fatigue 
and suffering kept out of it. A further use of this method of maintaining 
one set of animals on the waste of another, is to increase very much the 
variety of form and structure which give to our universe so much beauty 
and interest, and to the thinking man so many clues by which he may 
lead his thoughts upward and increase his own small stock of wisdom that 
is infinite and perfect. While the varieties of form are increased there is 
a due check put on the undue reproduction of any single species—We 
might follow these reflections out a great deal farther, but we have said 
enough for our ar ae which was to suggest the reflection that a large 
animal created with direct and obvious reference to his assigned business 
of destroying ant’s nests, and subsisting upon their inhabitants, illustrates 
a great principle in the government of the world that springs wholly from 
beneficence, and can be thought strange only because it is unfamiliar 
striking. ually or even more surprising would be the net spread 
the spider, if one, with the animal at work upon it, could be exhibited 

a people among whom spiders never have been seen. Yet we sweep such 
things down from the corners of our houses and regard them but as com- 
mon dust. 

There is some reason to doubt whether the Ant-bear in Bloomsbury will 
live through an English winter. It is now healthy, but thin and languid, 
as most exotic animals become when they are brought among us. Mrs. 
Meredith, in her account of her Home in Tasmania, gave us the other day 
quite startling accounts of the briskness of a tame opossum under its own 
skies, in opposition to the common statement made here, even by some 
naturalists, that they are sluggish animals. The Ant-bear that crawled 
lazily out of its box under the shadow of St. Giles’s steeple would at this 
time have been fishing and leaping with fierce vigour if left to the shelter 
of the forests of Brazil. At home, when rendered fierce by hunger, it will 
make a bound of ten feet to spring on the back of a horse, tear open the 
horse’s shoulders with its huge claws, and then suck the blood out of the 
wound. Here it comes, lean as it is, very lazily out of its box at the crack- 
ling of an eggshell to follow its master about, licking the yolk out of an 
egg with its long tongue. It does that very cleverly. Like most of the 
tame Ant-bears in Brazil, this one in Bloomsbury, though but an infant, 
eats fifty in a day, with alittle milk, and meat chopped finely or in soup. 

It needs not only food but air. It would do best, said the German, if it 
had some green to run upon. The air of a small room in Holborn or in 
Oxford Street, to which last thoroughfare the show entertained a notion 
of removing, adds one more peril to the chance of maintaining alive this 
little stranger. The peril, however, is not very likely to be of long dura- 
tion. Such a prize as an Ant-bear could not hide itself a day in London 
from the eye of the ever active secretary of the gardens in Regent’s 
Park. He was already in treaty with the Germans, and had offered them, 
if they went with their animal to the Zoological Garden, the weekly pay- 
ment of quite a royal pension during its life. They were to have every 
week certainly as much as they could make of profit out of their show 
during six months in Broad Street. They had refased that offer, and de- 





A BRAZILIAN IN BLOOMSBURY. 


While we write—it may not be so when this is read—many of the nat- 
uralists of London are getting up and going to bed, talking by day, for 
want of better matter, of the weather and the Turkish “difficulty,” and 
ot of nights, perfectly unconscious of a mine of excitement that may 
at any hour be sprung in the midst of them—of the fact, in short, that 
there is an Ant-bear in the town. Should it live and get its rights, we 
shall have Ant-bear Quadrilles, Ant-bear Butter-dishes, Ant-bear Paper- 

ts, Ant-bear ara all sorts, and perhaps a dash of Ant-bear in 

the Christmas Pan For the Ant-bear, or Great Anteater, is a 
per Ia wonder ; a thing never before seen in meer an animal more 
eccentric and surprising than the Hippopotamus, whose appearance 
among us we are Par sen any widely spread acquaintance of a 
eral kind with its and ts. Should the Ant-bear lodging now 

@ poor house at number seventeen, Broad Street, Blooomsbury, find its 
way, as we believe it will, to the more fashionable precincts of Regent’s 
Park, and should it live through the next London season, no war of Turk 
or Russian—should there then be any—will stand nst it. 

We v1 Remy generally that the Great Anteater is at home in certain 
| oad th America ; that it is found there only, and that it lives on 

efly on ants ; that it is (though very different in form) as large 
as a small bear ; that it has a copious coat of coarse hair, a pair of im- 
mensely powerful forelegs with which to tear open the hard nests of the 
white ant, a nose half as long as its body, with a small mouth at the end 
to be thrust into the nest, and a long tongue like the tongue of a serpent, 
that can be darted out surprisingly, more than a hnndred times iu a mi- 
nate. The long nose infront of the Ant-bear is more than balanced by the 


huge tail a very complete brush and a very complete hair-roofing | sired to sell their treasure outright at a price that was but ten weeks’ 
when its owner thinks to be snug. In lying down he tucks the ase of the pension offered, with a condition that they would return 


Jong nose under one arm, like an umbrella, and then turns the tail over | one-third of the money if the Ant-bear died within ten weeks. This sug- 


his fk ae Bh of which it covers so completely, that the animal | gestion proves that the owners themselves consider the Ant-bear’s life a 
ooks a grey mat, or a heap of hair; and not in the least like | very one to ensure themselves a salary upon. So the negociation 

any living thing. All the ants in the world might wage a useless war | stands at mt, that is to say while we write. When this is read, the 
their enemy, once coiled under the shelter of that tail. 


It is to the 
> Arp as che a and fig-tree under which he is ee = — 
name teater” suggests a good many vague notions. en we 

of the Anteater, there were recalled to our minds several va- 

animal :—the African Anteater, the Aardvark, found round 

t ape Colony ; the scaly Anteaters or Pangolins, of which there 
species found in Fal ans Giutans, ant two others in the Deccan, 

3 N Southern China, and Formosa. Furthermore, we were 
the Australian or Porcupine Anteater, called a Hedgehog by 

° America two kinds of Anteater exist, the 

g not onl ema toe Saf nt care 

ong exc to and 
The animal we found in Bloo: wos the Great Ant- 


matter will be settled.* The strange animal may have become famous 
among us, and be in a fair way to get through the winter under able 
watching and with the best artificial aid, or it may be still pining in an 
obscure show-room, or it may be dead and stuffed and framed and glazed 
or dead dnd dissected. 

If dead and stuffed, let no man put faith in its appearance. We have 
seen no English picture of the Ant-bear at all equal to the truth, and if 
we may take as a sample the stuffed specimen brought from Rio Janeiro 
with this living animal, the stuffer fails yet more completely, than the 
painter. The long, smooth, hard nose, like a stiff, straight, hairy probos- 
cis, ~ by no means a proboscis, for it has no mouth under it but car- 
ries a little toothless mouth at the end of itself, and a pair of amall, keen 
eyes at its root ; that wonderful long head which we call nose, which is 
made to dive into the innermost recesses of the ant’s nest, and which is 
as striking acharacteristic of the beast as the stork’s bill is of the bird, that 
essential featare shrivels and wrinkles and grows limp under the stuffer’s 
hand, conveys no notion of the original clear and even elegant outline of 
the Ant-bear’s head, and of the firmness of its bone and bristle. Then 
the forelegs and the tremendous claws are marred inevitably. The forelegs, 
nachos Wr A tener > seregpe of which we speak are models of animal 

t wow 
@ manifest firmness and tension of muscle in them, that call to the mind 
many an old ideal sculpture. They end in huge claws retracted inwards, 
as we should say of fingers bent towards the , and the animal, walk- 
ing in a strange way, treads upon them so; he does not spread the fore- 
claws out, but walks, as it were, upon bis knuckles, In the stuffed epeci- 
men the claws are spread out carefully as they are never to be seen in 
nature. The outer crust of the ant-hills becomes often hard as stone, and 
the use of those massive clawsand of the huge power in those forelegs is 
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the eye of any artist. There is a size of bone, | nial 





to enable the Ant-bear to rend them asunder, as the oak was rent by Milo. 
The hind legs of the Ant-bear althou are altogether weaker, and 
they end in feet like human feet, which are of great use in 

him while he is at work with his fore-vlaws. In the staffed specimen again 
the marvellous tail is turned in the wrong direction. In the li crea- 
ture it resembles nothing so much in form as a peacock’s tail, with the 
sweep reversed. A peacock’s tail without the gaiety, made of grey hairs 
instead of gaudy feathers, 

We remained for some time with the young Brazilian, during which 
there arrived only one visitor, a gentleman to whose ears the of it 
had come. He saw the Ant-bear eat an egg and scratch itself, then went 
away. It scratches and pulls its hair about with its hard fore-claws pre- 
cisely as it would if they were horny fingers, and turning its head round 
qlways when it does so to bring one bright eye to bear upon its work, its 
mouth is brought at the same time into the neighbourh of its hind feet 
or of its tail. We heard two little sons of St. Giles, asking outside whether 
that was where the show was and what was the charge for seeing it, but 
they demurred at threepence and retired. An object of attraction that in 
proper hands would draw half London was of no account in er 

ew seemed to care for “ the Antita.”” When that young Brazilian had 
a leisurely way refreshed himself with eggs and milk, properly scratched 
himself with each of his four legs, and made inepection of our trousers, he 
derermined to liedown. Not, however, until he had made his bed. When 
he had arranged the straw to his satisfaction, he lay down on one side, and 
holding out an arm for bis long head, took it to his breast and cuddled it as 
though it were a baby that he had to bed with him. Then he drew over 


all his long tail ia the fashion of a counterpane, and remained thereunder 
as quiet as death. 





JUDGE EDMONDS’ “SPIRITUALISM.” 


We have examined this professed Apocalypse with some attention, and 
propose to give the condensed result in asomewhat methodical form. Not 
that this is due to anything valuable or even new, in Judge Edmonds’ 
book ; but simply because his respectable name has, in concurrence with 
numerous minor witnesses among us, added a substantial weight of testi- 
mony to the reality of certain alleged phenomena, in one form or another 
as old as history or tradition, and implicitly believed in substance by all 
mankind, until modern enlightenment had been arose to have conclu- 
sively identified them with superstition and self-delusion. 

We have intimated that this work contains substantially nothing new 
or modern, in phenomena or doctrine. It is only the mode of the suppos- 
ed manifestations, and certain minor shades of speculation, which distin- 
guished it as modern ; and these are not new, but have their originals 
scattered through the last hundred years, and at least as well presented 
as in the rhapsodies of Swedenborg and Andrew Jackson Davis. Like a 
hundred predecessors, from the Christian Scriptures down to the latest 
imitation modelled upon them, it is simply one more attempt to authenti- 
cate a different revelation, on supernatural authority, by the testimony of 
signal manifestations from the unseen world. The phenomena, and the 
revelations sought to be substantiated upon them, must be taken together, 
and be tried with the Koran, the Mormon Bible, and other books of their 
class, upon the same principles of evidence to which the Holy Scriptures 
ek. and to which every communication claiming supernatural autho- 
r v should be subjected. 

he alleged revelations of fact in this volume, bear a very small propor- 
tion to its general contents, being thinly scattered through a voluminous 
mass of theological and moral speculation, which, being avowedly but 
the fallible opinion of the revelators (calling themselves Swedenborg and 
Bacon) has nothing to do with the alleged revelations, except as a portion 
of the phenomena affecting their credibility, and in this relation to be 
considered hereafter. From such state of dilution, we have with some la- 
bour filtered the following collection of asserted or intimated facts. 

The disembodied soul, gradually recovering consciousness after the 
shock of dissolution, immediately finds itself invested with a new organism, 
material still, but sublimated, invisible and imponderable, like the electric 
fluid. The new body corresponds in all other respects to the old, which 
is its model, and the new life resumes and continues the old, with its 
characteristics private or general, its organs and faculties, its good and 
evil. At the moment of dissolution, this new-embodied spirit been 
seen, by the spiritual sense (which should rather be called the refined ma- 
terial sense, of the next state of existence) hovering over the lifeless form 
in a blank amazement, gradually gathering its faculties, and preparing, 
accompanied by friends previously de arted, to follow the involuntary at- 
traetion by which its next locality is determined according to the pre-ex- 
isting tendencies of its nature. According to these tendencies, it may re- 
main in a sphere level with this earth, it may sink to one below, or it ma 
rise to one above. Spirits (we continue the term for convenience, as it is 
used, inconsistently with the meee by the revelators) who are altoge- 
ther gross, sensual, and selfish in their dispositions, sink below the earth, 
to a condition and a region extremely dismal. They become almost or 
quite black, and their foul and malignant passions darken their minds and 
rob them ofall enjoyment. Their residence is a vast plain (it is not men- 
tioned where), of poor and obdurate soil, yielding a wretched subsistence 
only to their laborious culture (for spirits in every sphere must have food 
and clothing, and produce them by labour, too), with a gloomy atmos- 
phere and a monotonous curface unrelieved by hills or mountains. But 
in the centre of this plain there rises one great mountain, whose summit 
is bathed in the light of a brighter realm, and attracts those who look up 
with a desire for a better state, to climb to that elevation, whence the 
way is practicable to another and progressive sphere of being. Good 
spirits from the higher spheres descend and endeavour with more or less 
success, to induce these unhappy gnomes to look upwards and aspire to 
joo progression which is always open to spirits of every hue and con- 

ition. 

Above the sphere we inhabit, there is an undefined succession of spheree, 
located in different planetary systems, all resembling ours, only incon- 
ceivably purer, lovelier, and happier, with brighter skies, greener land- 
scapes, clearer streams, and easier conditions of existence in all respecte. 
The spirits continually ascend from sphere to sphere, as they become puri- 
fied and matured in love and wisdom, at each transition taking on a new 
nature more sublime and free. As they ascend, their organism is subli- 
mated, until the material part comes to exact very little care, and in some 
of the higher — it is said they scarcely eat once a week. They pass 
at will throughout all spheres not above them, on errands of love or 
investigation, according to the direction of their own pure choice, exclu- 
sively. 

They have organized communities, and systems of government admin- 
istered by those chosen for superior wisdom and goodness, but without 
force, the subject always rendering voluntary obedience. It is not stated 
at what stage all sin ceases, if at any ; but it is admitted that error and 
moral evil, such as deceit and malignity, exists in several of the lower 
spheres. But besides their own consciences, and their own municipal tri- 
bunals, they know no law or authority. 

There are no diverse species of created beings such as are called angele, 
but all the inhabitants of the spheres are men, atjdifferent stages of deve- 
lopment or progress. 

A burning desire has been excited by Swedenborg among the spirits, to 
communicate with us and teach us the truths of our future state ; but not 
until the present stage of intellectual advancement on earth, have they 
found it possible to embody their communications so as to be apprehended 

us, and as yet only to the few who have made peculiar advance in the 
high conditions of such intercourse. It is through the philosophy of Frank- 
lin that the mode of communicating by raps was discovered. Bad ts 
also employ the means now discovered, purposely to teach falsehood and 
impede the gragpens of these revelations, by absurd and contradictory 
statements ; and vain and foolish ones also do the same mischief without 
malignity, assuming names not meer ay to them, with other unworthy 
devices. Knowledge is imperfect wi m, and differences of opinion 
prevail, on religious and other subjects, as with us. 

And as the progress of man, here, has now developed the ability to hold 
intercourse with spirits, first by raps and afterwards by writing —— 
ing mediums, so in the future, oe will eventually enable him to 
commune directly with the now in le world, and see the forms of its 
inhabitants. Spirits converse by thought, and not by thesigns of language. 
In communications with men, learn the language, as we should do, 
unless already known to them. The thoughts of persons on earth carry 
an influence through the spheres, to all spirits to whom they are conge- 


The soul is a part of God and has existed from eternity. It therefore 
enters the embryo ab extra, at a certain s of its development when 
the vital forces of the organism have acq sufficient strength to receive 


it. 

The ultimate destiny of the soul is in one place said to be reached— 
“ ite progression ends’’--when so far purified as to enter “ the celestial 
spheres.” Elsewhere it is affirmed that this progress has no termination, 
and at no stage is any spirit without its superiors Swedenborg, who hes 
attained the sixth sphere, says that he never saw Christ, “ who oe out- 
stripped the rest of his race, and become t as God is perfect, an Rate 
dwells in thore happy spheres where god is made fully manifest, and where, 





1853. 

after tens of thousands of years are , we shall see him, when in the 
brilliance of our own purity we be able to stand in the presence of 
the who are in themselves God.” aatie t 





We have here given the substance ofthe disclosures professed] 
Judge Edmonds by Swedenborg and Bacon, in fifty-three long communi- 
cations. All their positive statements of importance, as nearly as we can 

uce them, are embraced in this summary. These statements gener- | 
relate to the sphere of théir own izance, and must be true if the 
speakers are what they pretend to be. The remainder of the volume is | 
made up of their private thoughts and opinions, for which they frankly | 
disclaim any extrinsic authority ; but which, nevertheless, they with ex- 
ceeding simplicity declare to be not only matchless in sublimity and san 
fundity, but altogether unknown to the mind of mortal man heretofore, 
and to be efficacious, im conjunction with their positive revelations, to 
emancipate it finally from the dominion of error, depravity and—faith! 

Now, utterly devoid as these revelations are of practical consequence 
for good, to the dwellers on the earth, they are in part of absorbing inter- 
est to our affections, and in part of melancholy moment to our condition 
both present and future, if trae. We may be pardoned for treating the 
onuten gravely, not for our own satisfaction, but in consideration of the 
number and respectability of the persons to whom it has become, at least 
a serious and doubtful matter. 

The question is twofold. Have Swedenborg and Bacon spoken to us 
from their undiscovered country? Have they told us the trath? It is 
unphilosophical to negative the first query on the ordinary grounds of im- 

bility or imposture. The supposition of wilful imposture is excluded, 
f not by the known integrity of the principal witness, yet at least, by the 
circumstances taken together, and jad according to the established 
rules of evidence, and above all by the internal proof of utter simplicity of 
intention which the narrative exhibits on every page. Its singular defi- 
ciency of art, evidenced by occasional contradictions, absurdities, and 
tine ben of various kinds, produces upon our own mind the strongest im- 
ression of its honest purpose. It is too palpably vulnerable all over, to 
| been a cunningly devised fable. On the other hand although scep- 
ticism of the supernatural is one of the strongest tendencies of an intellect 
moulded in the forms of nature, yet to doubt the possibility or the fact of 
communications from the unseen world, is to throw doubt upon all we 
know of religion, immortality and God. Certainly the Christian who 
denies it, removes the ground from under his own feet. When we say that 
the age of miracles is past, if we mean simply that it is a long time since 
we have seen manifestations of supernatural power, it is well enough ; but 
if we mean to say that such things can no more take place, because the 
occasion for them is finally removed, or for any other reason, we say more 
than we know, and ignorantly assume to be wise above what is written. 

Considering it ted that the witnesses have deposed what they be- 
lieve to be actual experiences, and that prima facie it is not impossible 
that spirits should have communicated with them, let us glance at the evi- 
dence from which they conclude that the motions of their thoughts or of 
their have been controlled by minds that have entered the mys- 
tery of death, and learned the secrets of the life beyond. 

“The unaccountable sounds and other physical effects, by which these 
revelations are su to be evidenced, are familiar to the public alrea- 
_dy, and need not be detailed here. We are obliged to confess that they 
are not as yet wholly explained. Mere raps are of no consequence, ex- 
plained or unexplained ; mysterious intimations of the mind are common ; 
seeing without eyes and at indefinite distances. (a phenomenon by no 
means new) has been conjecturally explained in a manner to which our 
actual knowledge does not enable us to object, and cannot be affirmed by 
any living man to imply more than an electrical or other yet more subile 
relation between brain and brain, or mind and mind, under certain undis- 
covered conditions. 

All apparent possessions-of our minds or bodily organs by an influence 
out of the individual will, controlling them to strange and unconscious ut- 
terances, sometimes of a highly elevated character, are plainly referable 
to physical conditions within us, which though not precisely defined by 
science, are well known to exist and be adequate to produce such pheno- 
mena. We disregard entirely, except as matter of scientific interest, the 
reading of men’s thoughts, the anticipation of their questions, &c., be- 
cause there is nothing reasonably to persuade us that mind can impart and 
receive infiuence and knowledge only through the indirect medium of the 
senses ; while there is on the contrary much to persuade us that under 
certain conditions an unconscious communion of thought, oftener than we 
can be aware, passes mysteriously between minds connected by no sensi- 
ble medium. 

We go farther, and affirm that so far as all this class of evidence is con- 
cerned, the bir teeory which confides in it as proof of a supernatural agen- 











already incidentally done, to the hackneyed and superficial strain of sen- 
timent, argument and illustration, and the vapid and windy style, perva- 
ding most of Dr. Dexter’s pages, and affording to the ious reader a 


of proof that no mind, least of all a select spirit 
of light, any in the on. It would be interesting, and 
perfectly easy, to demonstrate au identity of origin, from all the commu- 


nications made through Dr. Dexter, and to trace the mental 
through which they came to be taken y him for exterior inspiration, in- 
stead of the extravaganzas of his own imagination. It is unn to 
direct attention to the wild, inconsistent, and unphilosophical character 
of many of the speculations we have quoted. e must pass over all 
this, and hasten to conclude, with a glance at the moral qualities of the 
system. 

The leading and vitally constitutive fact of this system is that it has no 
God. The assertion will startle none more than its authors and disciples, 
for none have more to say of God than they; but we speak advisedly. 
True, it has a Logical God, as the origin an d of the universe, but 
practically this ens rationale is no more the God of the universe than a 
premiss is God of a conclusion. Its God is said moreover to love his sen- 
tient emanations, and desire their happiness ; but all intervention to that 
end by way of assistance or restraint, on his Fabre yn of course all evi- 
dence of the alleged fact—is expressly deni He concerns not himself 
with their sins, he is no refuge for them in trouble and weakness; the 
must work out their own salvation alone, be content with the fruit of their 
own ness, and bear neglected the consequences of their errors. 
very love is a mere sensibility without the moral element of a sovereign 
and holy will. No ble moral relation can exist between such a God 
amd his creatures. The very element of personality, upon which love and 


adoration are to fasten, is excluded. 
As the man’s God is, so is he. The system with such a centre, is 
It originates 


characterised throughout by the same moral indifference. 

in a rooted repugnance to the demands of absolute holiness, and issues in 
the obliteration of all essential moral distinction, and the reduction of all 
existence and action to nature. Upon the practical tendencies of such a 
belief it is needless to enlarge. : rf 

With inexpressible relief, and with fresh emotion of endeared relation- 
ship and filial clinging to its Maker, the enlightened soul turns from the 
emptiness of these Godless speculations, to the rich substance of the gospel. 
Nothing is so poor and vain as to serve no useful end; and while minds 
pr for these delusions by a cherished aversion to the severity of 
spiritual religion, may Fw, into them with fatal eagerness; yet if the 
contrast shall excite the Christian world to a deeper study and a more 
vivid sense of the divine relations which are the life of souls, that service 
will not be measurable by the utmost mischief of such a system in its di- 
rect operation.—V. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 





TURKS AND CHRISTIANS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
A modern writer has spoken of the Scotch in the reign of James VI. as 
a people living in hovels in no way superior to the abodes of Icelanders 
at the present day, yet cultivating learning and science with a success 
ee by the most refined communities. A still more singular spec- 
tacle is that ofa — ar gifted, equally successful in the pursuit 
of learning, equally distingui by aptitude for commerce and active 
life, yet living under an oppression which has no parallel in the history of 
Europe ; not even in the sufferings of the medieval Jews. From what we 
have said of their Government, some might suppose their condition retty 
tolerable. Surely Mussulman rale could not have been so bad whee it 
left authority to Patriarchs and Bishops, Proestotes and Demogeronts. 
But such an opinion would be erroneous. The Christians were allowed to 
govern themselves only because their masters were too idle to attend to 
them. Whenever the matter lay between Turk and Christian, all laws 
gave way. The taxes were enormous, In the level country. where there 
was no defence against the oppressor, as much as four-fifths of the produce 
was sometimes exacted from the peasant, not to mention minor plunder- 
ings, the presents expected by each in-coming Pasha, or the endless extor- 
tions of his satellites. It is well known that, at the present day, the oath 
of a Christian is not taken against a Turk; and we may thence form a 
judgment as to what prevailed forty years ago. Neither life, honour, nor 
property had a moment’ssecurity. For 350 years the Turk had ruled ; 
in all that time no approach had been made to a milder sway. The life 
of the Greek in his own a a burden, and there was not a ray of 
hope but ia precoer ath exile. Existence itself was a disgrace if it were not 


devoted to ainment of what alone could render it ms ma nc In 
eaelt a state Of things the irregular warfare of the Klept received new life. 





cy, is contradictory and destructive of ite own basis. Starting with the 
assumption that our minds cannot confer with each other except through 
a sensible medium, it predicates upon it a necessity for explaining certain 
phenomena by the opposite assumption, i. e., that our minds do confer with 
those whose conditions have less in common with ours, and are less favora- 
ble apparently to intercourse with us. 

But what shall we say when tables and chairs not only promenade the 
room untouched by any sensible agency, but navigate the air like thistle- 
down? When hand-belis pass around ringing themselves rudely in the 
ears of a company? When fiddles, great and small, suspend themselves 
from the necks of learned judges, while fiddlesticks dance jigs upon the 
catgut without the aid of elbows? When fainting young ladies are raised 
and borne through the air by invisible gallantry, and softly deposited on 
the sofa? No less authority than the Honourable John W. Edmonds, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New York, supported by numbers of-re- 
spectable co-witnesses, believing and unbelieving, willing and unwilling, 
avers that these are but examples of performances often repeated, 

Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum magna pars fui. 

“ Seeing is believing,” says a questionable proverb, and when we have 
seen these things —— we shall believe them—and perhaps not. It is 
well known to all who have reflected upon the subject, that the credibility 
of our sensations is so doubtful ia itself, that it can only be relied upon 
when confirmed by the concurrent sensation of a host of witnesses, in the 
same or analogous cases. There is no limit to the possibility of illusion. 
For our own part, it seems to us not improbable that two or three indivi- 
duals, in a state of extreme morbid and sympathetic excitement, might 
suffer concurrent optical illusion, even to the extent above described.— 
Still we admit that this is no basis of argument. The witnesses have a 
forensic right to the full weight of their experience, until we can at least, 
show how it might have been deceptive. Granting it then, what follows? 
We candidly say, that we do not know what follows. Not so Judge Ed- 
monds. To his mind, the motion of a table without apparent cause proves 
something. And here ensues a wonder which throws all others into the 
shade. To his mind,by this strange motion it is demonstrated beyond eavil, 
that when Dr. Dexter’s right hand and arm are seized by an affection of in- 
voluntary motion, which he has for years been interpreting and cherishing 
as @ supernatural impulse to write, until he has acquired a habit of writ- 
ting under it in a peculiar and extravagant manner,—the writing so pro- 
duced is unquestionable, authoritative truth, and the signatures thus con- 
veyed to paper, no matter whose they purport to be, in the body or out 
of the body, are as authentic as the best known autograph good in Wall 
street for tens of thousands! With submission we confess our inability to 
see the connection between this fact and this deduction. But to those 
whose logical power have that acuteness, the rest of course is plain. A 
communication follows, that I, the fiddler, am the spirit of John C. Cal- 
hoan, and have fiddled to you with intent to demonstrate the presence of 
spirits and their power to communicate with men. Other spirits in turn 
occupy the writing medium, and under the signatures of Swedenborg, 
Bacon and others, run off successive fanfaronades of rotund bombast— 
which they kindly inform us has no parallel for truth and sublimity in the 
world of letters, ancient or modern,—sufficient to fill a book of five hun- 
dred pages, and more tocome. That these disjointed, ungrammatical, tu- 
mesceat rhapsodies,—this feeble and diluted infusion of foregone specula- 
tion, stale sciolism, and cant declamation against the more unpopular 
doctrines of Christianity, is either profound, grand, beautiful, or, in many 
places, fit to earn a school-boy anything but a whipping, is what we can- 
not think Judge Edmonds would have believed, had not the Spirits them- 
selves assured him of it. 

Seriously, how is it possible for a reasonable being, in his senses, thus 
to suspend a series of propositions to each other in a circle, with an utter 
unconsciousness of the need of independent support for either of them? 
The writing dictated by the spirits proves that the table is moved by them, 
—and the motion of the table proves that spirits dictated the writing! 
Such is, in substance, under every variety of form which it assumes, the 
whole of the imposing demonstration on which these revelations rest. It 
were an inexcusable waste of time to dwell longer upon it. 

Bat there is such a thing as intrinsic evidence, independent of the kind 
we have been considering. We had marked several palpable contradic- 
tions, in fact and philosophy, with numerous evidences of intellectual 
feebleness such as could never have belonged to either of the supposed re- 
velators even in their mortal state. We have no room however to go into 
this part of the argument. We can only refer generally, as we have 





It has been said that mountainous countries may prererve their independ- 
ence against the most powerful armies; and Greece is a mountainous 
country. Therefore it was never wholly subdued. The hill districts of 
the Peloponnese afforded shelter to all who preferred savage liberty to 
contented servitude. There were whole tribes which had never for a sin- 
gle day submitted to the Turks. To these the name of Klepts was given, 
a name which was no more a term of reproach than “ pirate” in Homer’s 
time. The Mainotes especially distinguished themselves by this wild in- 
dependence. They were the terror of the Turk and in an equal degree 
the pride of their countrymen. It was impossible for the suffering Chris- 
tian to withhold his admiration from those whose life was one hot war 
against the crescent, who bore on their standards the image of St. George 
and St. Demetrius, nay, sometimes the Labaron itself, “ en touto nika”’ 
of the Great Constantine. They became the heroes of modern Greece— 
their most distinguished chiefs were to the peasants of the Morea what 
Jason or Achilles was to an earlier age. The heroic songs which cele- 
brated their exploits were a literature in themselves. They detailed how 
one leader drove before him thrice his number of cowardly Turks—how 
another was taken captive by treachery, and met his doom unmoved, 
leaving his vengeance to his youthful son. The Kleptic “ Tragedia,”— 
so were these songs called,—equalled the songs of Rhegas in the awaken- 
ing of warlike zeal. 

We are now at the period when the history of M. Tricoupi opens. A 
people ground down by oppression in their own land, yet with countrymen 
possessed of wealth and power in every seaport of the Mediterranean,—a 
people exposed to all that lawless caprice could do, yet possessing an or- 
ginization of their own, derived from remote antiquity,—a people the 
slaves of misbelievers, yet dwelling in the neighbourhood of a great empire 
fanatical for their faith—such a people could not long be tranquil. Their 
deliverance was at hand: it came ; but in a manner so singular, and by 
instruments apparently so inadequate, that history here is stranger than 
the wildest fable. We are accustomed in this country to look with no 
great respect on secret societies. We are reminded too much of the fool- 
ish combiaations of German students, with their mysterious passwords, 
their paraphernalia of skulls, daggers, and midnight oaths, and their high 
resolves, destined only to end in a squabble with the police after some 
prolonged beer-drinking. Or we call to mind the more hideous conclaves 
of Parisian democracy, with their schemes of pillage and assassination, 
their hatred of the prosperous, their impatience of labour, and their thirst 
for blood. Some, therefore, will be surprised to learn that it was a secret 
society which effected the liberation of Greece—a secret society, with its 
organized grades of initiation, its passwords, its oaths, its mystic cypher 
for the purposes of correspondence, and all the machinery which we are 
accustomed to associate with juvenile folly or Communistic desperation. 
But far more singular is it that the society which accomplished this great 
work was a gigantic fraud, by which a few obscure men deceived an entire 
people—by which a race quick-witted as any were led to take up arms 
in reliance on a protection which had no existence, and were cheated into 
the struggle for ree”! and honour. In 1814 there lived in Odessa a 
Greek from Arta, one Nicholas Scoufa; he had been ia business, was a 
man of good character, but of no education, and of humble birth. This 
man was accustomed to converse much with two friends of his on the un- 
oon wane of the country they had left behind. Scoufa was one of those 
men in whom an idea once conceived soon ferments into action. He laid 
before his friends a scheme for a patriotic conspiracy. It was wild and 
absurd. They laughed ; but he persevered, and at length one of them 
was converted. The assent of the other soon followed, and the three com- 
bined to invent something more reasonable. Their small amount of edu- 
cation is indicated by the name of “ Philikoi,” which Say, Gore to the 
members of their proposed society. The eharacter of the socie me Ay 
guessed from the mention of its various grades. There were the Viamides, 
the lowest grade, the associated, the priests, the shepherds, the arch-shep- 
herds, the consecrated, and the Archegos. Their various oaths, their ela- 
borate ceremonies, their means of recognition, the badges of the different 
grades, whether the simple cross of the lowest rank, or the cross standing 
erect on the inverted crescent, the sleepless eye, the ¢ and the bee, 
emblematic of heaven knows what, which distinguished herd, were 
all settled with a minute accuracy worthy of Harrington’s Oceana or the 
Constitutions of the Abbe Sieyes. The different grades were su to 





represent various de ofinitiation. And, indeed, there t be an 
ascending scale of iliumination as to the mysteries of sigus and 
and an increased awfulness in each successive oath. But on one im- 
portant subject the neophyte knew as much as the Arche 

The youth who entered the lowest rank was told that he must have his 


process | through the imcomparable 
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His | Philikoi wax 


arms ready at the command of his superior. The “ Systemenos,” 
ber of the penultimate rank, was commanded “ to for 
country, to hate, pursue, and their enemies.” It is 
fore, that these knew all that was to be known, Maher ny iy 
er ranks, the great secret was that there was no secret at 
this was not an institution likely toeffect much. Yet it liber 
and dexterity of one 













mself to be a person of no uence. It was not 
nation would take up arms at his . Had he placed hi 
at the head of the Hetwria it would have been 


vulgar ambition, and he chose his course. It soon to be 
that the founders of the society were only instruments of a certain great 
power, residing none knew where, and usually spoken of as the Su 
Government. To this Supreme Government Scoufa always to 
refer affairs of importance, Members were admitted in its name ; 
to oo onyroy were delayed that it might be consulted. Men 
ask t this power was. John Capodistrias, Minister of the E 
Alexander, was president of the Philomousos Heteria, a socie ‘ 
ly literary. It was now given out that he was the head 
koi. Scoufa never made any assertion, and never contrad 
assertions of others ; so that in no long time throughout the entire 
world a report, say whispered, spread abroad, that the Great Czar 
was forming a union of all good Greeks to destroy the Ottoman oppr . 
This was an ; members could not be admitted fast enough, and the 
The his of paver a ons pA th hly understood and 
e ome is more thoroughly un 
bered than that of Greece ; not that it is eee slanetire. for the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars yield to none in interest; nor that it presents 
higher examples of patriotism and virtue, for, as the 
was, the little States of Greece shone with a still brighter heroism; nor 
that it is more fruitful in lessons of political wisdom ; for the fall of the 
Pisistratids is at least as instructive as that of the Tarquins, and the dem- 
agogy of Cleon is an evil more likely to affect mankind in our 
than the sedition of Catiline. Nor is it a relic of the middle 
their almost exclusive culture of the Latin language and history ; for, that 
neglect has long been remedied, and the productions of He ge 
are now examined with a skill and success unknown to the s of 
Alexandria and Byzantium. But the chronicle of Rome possesses unity. 
From the exposure of the twins by Amulius to the sack of the Capitl by 
Alaric, the story is of the rise, the greatness, the de y, and the 
of a single city. Amid the t t of Pelasgic Oscan fable the 
dations of the Roman forum are Then the narrative begins. 
are seen kings warring with petty tribes within sight of the walls. A 
dominion gained by the last pede’ prove of these is lost by the 
revolution which makes the city free, is once more regained, extended 
carried by a long line of consuls, a long series of triumphs, to the 
Al > a north, to he ee on the ag 
ar follows war, province to 3 an ever-increasing cir- 

cle owns the great city’s sway ; until at I last, ‘ of the East 
receive their monarchs from Roman Senate, and chieftains 
from Gaul and Britain are led in me ab the Sacred Way. Then de- 
cay begins ; unchecked success, un uxury, have done their work. 
The valour which kept foes at a distance exists no longer, and the deluge 
of barbarism sweeps over the fated city. But the Greece 
sents no such unity. There national life had a hun 
litle State had something peculiar to ieat—soneinng in which it dif- 
fered even from neighbours whose walls and temples might be discerned 
from its own citadel. Even the colonies sent out by a parent were 
hardly settled before they began to present a genius and an indi ty 
of their own. No two leaves on the tree of Grecian freedom were precise- 
ly similar, so instinct with life was that civilization. But this 
tred existence, though favourable to the development of genlans may 
be observed in the Italy of the middle ages and the Geman sae A 
yet tends to lessen the interest of what is commonly called yo 
relation of battles and of treaties of peace, and political f 
The conflicts of small ar of 2,000 or 3,000 men, the alternate succes- 
es and reverses of the same State, the endless combinations of alliance 
which the fickleness of popular assemblies produced, weary the reader, 
and contrast strongly with the steady and solemn march of the Roman 
poner, The fact is, that the narrative of events is not the history of Greece 

n the case of Rome the extension of He poven ly war forms the es- 
sence of its historry, the carrying out of purpose of its existence 
which was, as far as we may presume to judge, to link the nations toge- 
ther, and prepate the way Ran tp faith. But the history of 
Greece is the history of tts yand in contemplating that we discover 
a unity which is not to be found in. the movements of Athenian squadrons 
against revolted colonies, or the y inroads of Spartan bands to’ burn 
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cornfields and cut down frait trees. Something of the kind marks the 
character of the Greeks during the revolutionary struggle. There is a 
Greece with a genius of its own, but it is made up of many communities, 
independent in their action, and often thwarting each other. There was 
in 1820 no central government, there was no sudden rising of the whole 
population under a single leader and with a common aim. Little com- 
munities distant from each other only a day’s journey, differed as much in 
character as Athens and Thebes of old. Some were ful and money- 
making, some were fierce and intractable. Some furnished bankers to 
Constantinople and cornfactors to Odessa ; others reinforced the Klepts of 
the Thessalian and Macedonian mountains, or were draughted into the 
armies with which Ali Pasha was about to withstand the Sultan. Thus 
the history of the struggle presents a series of isolated efforts, which 

plex the reader. Any detailed narrative of events would be out of p 
here, but some account of the various races of Greece, and the manner in 
which each in its own way joined in the common struggle, may not be 
useless. The volume of M. Tricoupi’s work already published is little 
more ine a narrative of the first outbreak, and to that we shall confine 
ourselves. 


MISS CUNNINGHAME AT LARGE. 


We have to announce the abrupt conclusion of a very pretty romance, 
in the liberation of Miss Cunninghame. The very urgent remonstrance 
addressed by Lord Clarendon to the Grand Duke has had its effect, and 
the heroine, at all events, is no longer in gaol. Whether she is only let 
out on bail, or is now earcking between two files of soldiers to the nearest 
point of the frontier, or is wholly at large, the telegraph saith not ; but the 
lady has been liberated from gaol, and, we should hope, will soon be found 
exercising her gratuitous ministry in some more congenial clime. To the 
lady herself we beg to offer our condolence on so tame and un a 
result. As Rosa Madiai has, with much good sense, declined to be lionized, . 
it was @ very natural idea to occupy her place, and, after a little 
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tribulation in the common gaols of Tuscany, to be the prima denna of 
Exeter-hall, and the principal star of the provinces, for the next two or 
three seasons. This ingenious scheme has been nipped in the bud. .Miss 
Cunninghame has not been buried three floors deep in the cells of the in- 
quisition, examined before secret Consistories, stretched seven feet long, 
fed on black bread and water, or reduced to write her story with a nail on 
the walls of her dungeon. Somehow or other, it is not so easy to be a 
martyr as one might imagine. Besides the will there must be the oppor- 
tunity. There isno Royal road to the stake, no short. cut to im ity. 
People ascend to these honours in a toilsome and way, as they do 


toa paren, gy a berth of £800 a-year in the ise, or a good way 
of business in the haberdashery ust as adventurers, who try to be 
rich all at once, generally come to a sudden smash, your furious 

for martyrdom only succeed in making themselves rather cons 
The Grand Duke, by judiciously getting rid of Miss Cunninghame, has ga 
zetted her as a spiritual bankrapt, That darling object of feminine ambi-~ 


irants 


tion, a little in , is denied her, not only for the present, 
but, we shonld think, for a time, till, in fact, she has her 
name. Should be told that a lady had been sent to for 
distributing tracts an, in the world, all interest in the fair 


be rg. 3%4 ee once on the news that it was only “ 

aghame another scrape.’ ; 

It cant bb admitted that the lady rushed into difficulty rather too 
fiercely. Had she only contented herself with distributing Italian Bibles, 
that would have been at least a plausible act, and the man 

her in prison for it would certainly have put himself into a false 
the Pilgrim's Progress in Italian was going a little too far. 
if we r right, contains some rather sharp 


ay jp vy] appertaining to it; and, 


the Church of England, its clergy, and even its su- 
vernor, in her ecclesiastical <apecat. as an emanation from the 
is mot the custom of Tuscany. The faith of that region is too 
such rough usage. Pi is a hothouse plant, and must 
ted from the hard touch and breath of the outer world. 
t is as much out of place in that sphere as at a London dinner 
devotion being as much injured by the exercise of the reason- 
ties as the owe J. Sean eo Now ae a Bunyan 
amases and edifies woman of this country, 
: an inferaal machine, scattering destruction in all a --A 
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taken itup? The book was written on the common model 
the ies that ed in the Roman Catholic Charch long before 
Reformation, and we have little doubt a Catholic would find 
If very much at home in it, only the ta rather turned. Miss 
Cunninghame mast either have had a much more flattering opinion of 
Papa! toleration than we have, or must have been ov ‘ous to put 
her bead in the lion’s mouth, when she circulated in Tuscany the writings 
of a man whose opinions procured him im + in his own country. 
We doubt if John Bunyan himself would have ventured on Italian soil, 
even with Cromwell to back up his quarrel, or would have commended 
the act in anybody else. His pilgrim does not go quite so far out of the 
bs Bo quest of trouble ; indeed, if he had, the story would have termi- 
much too soon for either amusement or edification. 

But why in the world is it necessary that a zealous Protestant lady 
should go out, like Mr. Gordon Camming, to fight the wild beasts of the 
‘Spiritual desert a thousand miles from home? There is “ample verge 

enough” for pious crusaders in this huge metropolis. If Miss 

would go about reading the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

| aad anywhere within the bills of mortality—yes, even in the city of Lon- 
, She might wander for * moe without eycountering either Pope or par- 
gon, Grand Duke or Lord Mayor. Nobody would -gwobs W her ; and she 
would cheer many a dwelling not often eplightened by knowledge or warmed 
benevolence. The rudest coalheaver would t her vocation, and, 
she happened to come across a Roman Ca priest, he would de- 


nounce her to very little purpose within the sound of Bow bells. It is true | in 


there is nothing very picturesque in such a , nor is there the soft 
Italian “" ; bat, on the other hand, we can teach almost what we please 
without ving work to Foreign Secretaries and se admirals dreaming 
of tion. Even with the most judicious hand, it is very hard to touch 
a system without doing more harm than . The Grand Duke’s 
“y that everybody who reads the Bible becomes forthwith dis- 
to rule. Nothing is more likely with such a Government. 
aga a is difficult to avoid the inference that, so long as the sys- 
tem lasts, it is a matter of self-preservation to keep out the Bible, like any 
other antagonist ple; and anybody like Miss Cunninghame, who 
tries to introduce it, assumes, without wishing it, the character of a poli- 
tical agitator. Then who is to answer for the lady’s disciples? For any- 
thing we know *" are still in prison, or are now beyond the reach of 
foes or of friends. ystems of this sort must work themselves out. They 
pee pte I for the present at the cost of a future catastrophe, or ofa more 
and more fatal decay. We predict the time, and that not far off, 

when nobody wil! remain a single year under a m his conscience does 
poe ptr when martyrs and patriots will find other homes where truth 
is not a heresy or virtue a crime ; when Popes and even Emperors will 
find their power ebbing away and their empires laid bare by the flight of 
; and when it will at last become an imperious necessity to be 

, tolerant, and humane. Miss Canninghame may see that consum- 


mation in her own time, and she will then see how little share individual 
enterprise has in the development of the human race, and its deliverance 
from religious and political despotism.— London Times. 


Miss Cunyincname aGain.—The Turin c ent of the London 
Times transmits the following intelligence :—My letters from Florence 
say that when it was notified to Miss Cunninghame, at Lucca, on Monday 
morning last, that the Grand Duke had given an order for her release she 

tively refused to leave the prison on an act of grace, as she suid she 
ad been imprisoned a month without being ht to trial, and her ad- 
vocate had told her that no verdict could be ob against her, as she 
had not transgressed the law, and therefore she would not go out until she 
had seen him. In the evening it was announced to her very civilly that 
goshe must. She still refused, and then she was told that if she did not 
go freely she would be carried out by force, upon which she replied, “ Give 
me that in writing, and I will go.” They did so,and accordingly out she 
went. Report says the tracts for the distribution of which she was im- 
 ermcage were not of a character to implicate her in any attempt to prose- 
, or even bring the Roman Catholic religion into contempt; and 
moreover, that an ecclesiastical council had examined them at Lucca and 
could find no evidence in them against her. Ihear also that her advocate 
told her she could make no resistance to the royal will, and must accept 
her release ; but that he wassorry for it, as he felt that he had a good case. 
It is difficult now to arrive at the whole trath, which will most likely be 
made public when Parliament meets. 
eee tipper 
TWO STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The same day has brought us two very startling announcements. The 
Austrian army is about to be reduced, the Spanish navy is about to be 
augmented. What the Peace Conference lose on one side they gain on 
the other, in point of fact, if the intended operations are carried out, the 

will far overbalance the loss. We wish we could place implicit cre- 
in the first of these ramours—the second one is of a character mere- 
ly ludicrous. Theannouncement of a reduction in the Austrian army is, 
indeed, made with every circumstance of addition which should entitle it 
to weight. If we hesitate in the presence of such authority, it is because 
confidence has been too often deceived on the same subject. The intelli- 
gence amounts to this, that 40 men out of each company of 100 are to be 
relieved from military service. It isnot, of course, to be supposed that 
therefore the effecttive strength of the army is to bereduced by 2-5ths, as 
if the retiring soldiers were entirely liberated from the military obligation, 
or that the Treasury would be proportionably relieved. As far as we 
understand the matter as yet, there is to be a furlongh upon an enor- 
mous scale, combined with ties to worn-out veterans to retire alto- 
Ss active service. How far this furlough will amount to an effec- 
jadgment a it ati ~ ve sp bye homer Kees en Mere th > 
upon it until we have an exam ie de- 
tails of the plan. We have so often heard of these contemplated reduc- 
in the continential armies, and hitherto they have so invariably 
in mere formal change, that we had rather lay ourselves open to a 
of scepticism than to one of credulity. It is not unlikely that this 
neement is a mere bait to the unwary, asa fresh loan to ease the 
Exchequer is in conte tion. Nothing would be so likely 
iliate the goodwill of capitalists to such a project as the prospect 
diminished expenditure on the part of the Austrian Government.— 
Every year since 1848 there has been an enormous defict in the balance- 
sheet of the Finance Minister at Vienna,and the reason of this is no secret. 
The young Emperor has been living too fast. He has been spending 
More money than his income warranted upon cannons, bombs, Dragoons, 
Lancers, pontoon bridges, and so forth. It is therefore obvious enough 
that, if it will but cut down its expenditure under these heads to the point 
which the necessities of its position absolutely require, the old firm of Haps- 
and Co. may yet show a clean balance-sheet, pay all creditors 20s. 
in ch et and continue to carry on business as heretofore. But this 
mob of armed idlers won’t do. scheme of governing the scattered 
provinces of the Austrian ar sheer brute force has already been 
ved to be a mistake. It no longer answer to send an armed Lom- 
to Hun , and an armed Hungarian to Lombardy, an armed Mo- 
ravian into Styria, and an armed Styrian into Moravia, with the most per- 
fect that each province will keep the other down, however dis- 
i ernment. The most daring Minister 
' of any Continental Sovereign—and more ially of the young Emperor 
of Austria—would now-a-days rather trust for the security of his master’s 
throne, and for the So of his bre in the om of os 
development than calami certainties of war. War has no longer 
favourable chances for kings ! wr 
this announcement we turn to another of a similar character, but 
~ which it is oo that yay ym being should feel a moment 
doubt. It us od eoyey An» AA emer be ho gc 
a@ very ng a on: tup toa 
point of ctective : ot te 
alarm in 
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of Spain, anxious to celebrate 
great occasion, has ordered the 
The order has gone forth, but, woe 
tes ever sail upon salt water? 
not “advanced,” as that techni- 
been actually christened. 
Y diye whee gaceas feigned’ in Bpaio, tn 
queens re ‘ 

the doctrines of foreign loans were not so hly understood as at the 
We should not indeed be the chintz or brocade 
chosen, and if the Queen in Council 
were to be of rose or of tulipwood- 
to what we conceive to be a 

regret,—that she is the hard necessity of orderin, 
these hypothetical steamers should be constructed 


a conclusion will scarcely, we should think, be of much damage in 
g firms. We say this the rather as in 
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which may well give umbrage and ire | 
pes ol Mere inn th, ii bes been gravely oct | 


engineerin 
Majesty is made todecree thata steamer, to be called | 


can answer for its effect on the Grand Duke himself if he | the Hernan Cortes, of 350-horse 
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been in the arsenal at Cadiz ever since 1850. and the lines for the 
ship which is to bear it have not yet been laid down. By way of giving 
semblance and colour to the ukase, Her Most Catholic Majesty goes on 
with the same dip of ink to order the of yet another steamer, 
of 120-horse power, just tokeep the Hernan Cortes in countenance. When- 
ever we hear that the S Government is engaged in such magnificent 
operations we feel inclined to button our pockets very close indeed, 
and we recommend all our friends to do the same. If money should be 
raised for this notable scheme, how much of it will ever go to sqpues the 
angry ghost of Hernan Cortes which has been hovering at Cadiz over the 
engine of his promised ship for the last three years ’— Times, Oct. 19. 


The reason of the decree is, that 


THE UNITED STATES’ EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 


We are enabled to give = following authentic particulars of Commo- 
dore Perry’s expedition to Japan :— 

The ne gy isting of the steam-frigates Susquehannah and 
Mississippi, and the sloops of war Pi. and Saratoga, sailed from 
the harbour of Napa-kiang, in Loochoo, on the 2d of July. On the mora- 
ing of the 8th they made pe Idzu, near the southern entrance of the Bay 
of Jeddo, and, sailing directly up the bay, anchored in the afternoon off the 
town of Uraga, more than a mile beyond the former anchorage of the Mor- 
rison and Columbus. The appearance of the steamers—the first ever seen 

Japanese waters—with the other vessels in tow, moving with all sails 
farled,. at the rate of 9 or 10 knots an hour, ap to produce con- 
siderable sensation among the J ——-. and all the trading junks, with 
which the bay was crowded, carefully kept out of their way. 

As the vessels were coming to anchor, two shells or rockets were fired 
into the air from a battery about a mile distant, but apparently as a signal, 
and not as a token of hostility. Several Government boats immediately 
came off, and endeavoured to put on board the vessels the usual notifica- 
tion to foreigners, warning them to depart. They were not received, how- 
ever, and the Deputy-Governor of Uraga, who was the only person allowed 
toceme on board, was notified that, if the Japanese authorities endeavour- 
ed to surround the ships with the usual cordon of boats, it would lead to 
very serious consequences. A few boats, nevertheless, lingered around 
the Susquehannah but the sight of some warlike preparations satisfied 
them that Commodore Perry was in earnest, and they quickly retired. 

g the stay of the squadron in the bay it was never afterwards visited 
by any boats, except those containing the officials through whom the ne- 
gotiations were casried on. The next morning, Yezaimon, the Governor 
of Uraga, and a nobleman of the third rank, came off, and, after ascertain- 
ing the object of the visit, asked for time to despatch an express to Jeddo, 
in order to communicate the information, and obtain instructions how to act. 
During the three days which ela before the answer arrived, the Missis- 
sippi made a trip of about 10 miles farther up the bay, finding everywhere 
deep soundings. Beyond the promontory of Uraga, a point which no fo- 
reign vessel had passed before, she discovered a large and beautiful bight, 
which was perfectly land locked, and offered the most secure and commo- 
dious anchorage. She was followed at a distance by a number of Govern- 
ment boats, but none of them attempted to interefere with her, or with 
the cutters of the different vessels which were sounding in advance of her. 
The presence of the squadron appeared to cause no interruption to the in- 
land commerce, for the bay was at all times studded with large junks and 
hundreds of small craft, passing up and down. 

On Tuesday, the 12th, an anewer arrived from Jeddo, stating that the 
Emperor had appointed an officer of the highest rank to proceed to Uraga 
and receive the letter of the President of the United States, and, satisfac- 
tory proofs having been given to Commodore Perry that thisappointment 
came directly from the Imperial Government, it was arranged that the 
interview should take place on the morning ofthe 14th. We understand 
that the commodore was first informed on his arrival, that Nagasaki was 
the proper point from which to negotiate with the Japanese Government, 
but he replied that a request to proceed thither would be an insult to his 
Government. 

The Japanese selected the small town of Gori-hama, about three miles 

south of Uraga, for the interview. On the morning of the 14th, the Sus- 
quehannah and the Mississippi took up a position off the town, and lay 
with their broadsides to the shore. The Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of U with the Commandant of the military forces, came off to accom- 
pan the commodore to the landing-place. Three houses had been erected 
by the Japanese, one of which was prepared for the interview, while the 
other two were apparently intended for the accommodation af the Princes 
who had come from Jeddo to receive the letter, The officers and men de- 
tailed to accompany odore Perry amounted to about 400, while the 
force of the Japanese was variously estimated at from 5,000 to 7,000. 
Their foremost files extended around the head of the bight, for the distance 
of nearly a mile, and with their number of scarlet pennons, and banners 
of various devices, presented a novel and beautiful show. The commo- 
dore was escorted, with the American colours flying, and the bands play- 
ing the national “ Hail Columbia,” to the house of reception. Here he 
was received by the Prince of Idzu, First Councillor of the Emperor, who 
was accompanied by the Prince of Iwami. The letter of the President and 
Commodore Perry’s letter of credence were formally delivered, and an of- 
ficial receipt given in return by the two Princes. The interview then ter- 
minated, as the latter were not empowered to enter into any negotiations. 
The commodore stated, however, that in order to give the Japanese Go- 
vernment ample time for deliberation, he would depart in three or four 
days and return in a few months, toreceive the reply. We may here men- 
tioti, that this was the only instance in which Commodore Perry met any 
of the Japanese officials in . The Governor of Uraga was not re- 
ceived by him, as not being of equal rank, and all the previous and sub- 
sequent negotiations with the Japanese were carried on through the offi- 
cers on ommodore’s staff Commander Buchanan, of the Susque- 
hannah. 

The Governor and Deputy Governor of Uraga, with the interpreters 
and attendants, after the interview, were treated to a trip in the Susque- 
hannah, where they witnessed for the first time the performance of the 
steam-engine. After leaving them at Uraga, the squadron stood across 
the bay towards the eastern shore, and then proceeded to the point reached 
by the Mississippi, about 10 miles above Uraga. On the following day 
Commodore Perry, in the Mississippi, went about 10 miles beyond this, 
omg be total distance of 20 miles beyond the limit of previous explora- 
tion. From the deck of the frigate a crowd of shipping was seen, seven 
or eight miles to the northward ; and, from the number of junks continu- 
ally going and coming, it was evident that this was the anchorage in front 
of the capital. The officers of the Susquehannah and Mississippi speak 
with admiration of the beauty of the shores, and the rich cultivation and 
luxuriant vegetation which they everywhere witnessed. ‘The natives with 
whom they came in contact were friendly in their demeanour, and the 
Governor of Uraga is spoken of as a model of refinement and good- 


breeding. 

The day before the departure of the squadron the Governor went on 
board the Susquehannah, taking with him a number of presents, consist- 
ing of articles of lackered ware and other Japanese manufactures. A 

table collection of presents was prepared in return ; and, in spite of his 
declaration that it was contrary to Japanese law, hé was obliged to ac- 
cept them in order to prevent the rejection of his own. He afterwards 
brought off a quantity of poultry for the vessel, and received in return a 
large box of choice American garden seeds, his acceptance of the presents 
on the previous visit arcing. to his great joy, been sanctioned by his supe- 
riors, Notwithstanding repeated concessions which the Japanese 
made to the demands of Commodore Perry, they are said to have been 
very cordial and friendly in their intercourse, and to have taken their 
final leave with a show of real 4 

The squadron sailed from the Bay of Jeddo on the 17th, and, after en- 
countering a severe gale during the 21st aad 22d, arrived at Loochoo on 
the 25th of July, and the two steam frigates returned to Hongkong on the 
evening of the 7th of August.-China Mail, dugust 11. 


INDIA. 
The accounts are from Bombay, to the 12th of Sept. A letter says. 


“The accounts from Burmah are most unsatisfactory,—the famine, 

7 abating, is still.very i 4 i the irene are sickly and dis- 
country everywhere ou t of our posts is literal] 

possessed by large of robbers, who there is too much reason to be- 

ve are instigated by the Government of Ava, with the object of laying 

waste our new territory, and compelling its inhabitants to emigrate into 


Burmah ple ys 
“ As nearly all the intelligence we receive from Burmah consists of let- 
ters from the military officers quartered there, some allowance must of 
course be made for the colouring which it naturally acquires from the cir- 
cumstances in which the writers are placed. Troops occupying a new! 
acquired territory within the tropics are always at first extremely eabeal. 
thy bahay a 2 thine 1% = Scinde was first occupied 
y our ps, same g over again in Burmah. 
“The most healthy sites for barracks have not yet been discovered, offi- 
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cers, and men are badly and ill-fed, and the exposure and hard- 
ships they have have undergone begin to tell when once the stimulus of 
active service is withdrawn. They are separated from their families, har- 
assed, perhaps, by a guerilla warfare, and deprived of many comforts 
which, though they might be considered luxurious in ‘ 
almost the necessaries of life to a ee nom Yet, after making all possi- 
ble allowance for the animus of our tary correspondents in Barmah, 
it must be admitted that the state of the country is as unsa as 
well can be. 


—__—~>—_—_——_ 


CHINA. 


“ By the arrival of the steamer Lady Mary Wood, on the 13th, we are 
in possession of advices from Shanghai of the 7th inst., being 25 no 
later than our dates by last mail. Though the accounts we have of the 
rebellion are general, they agree as to the successful progress of the insur- 

nts northwards. It was reported there had been hard fighting in the 

onan province ; but the rebels forced their way through without appa- 
rently sustaining any scvere reverses, and had crossed the Yellow River 
into Shantung province, the capital of which, Tsi-nanfoo, it is given out, 
had fallen, They were pushing on towards Pekin in great force, and it 
was the current belief that a division of the rebels was not far from that 
capital, but the vague reports of its having been taken seem permature. 
Accounts had arrived that the Yellow River had burst it embankment at 
the same place where it was repaired last year, and which would require a 
million of dollars to restore. 

“ The insurgents retain Nankin and Chin-kiangfoo. At the latter place 
there had been a smart engagement with the Imperialists, in which the 
latter were completely routed and obliged to retire, the insurgents taking 
a place towards Socchan, which caused great consternation in that city, 
and which would no doubt shortly be obliged to submit. In Kwangsi the 
insurgents held the Poyang Lake and the principal outlets, and are advanc- 
ing south towards the Canton province and the Imperial Government are 
active in fortifying the “ Meilin Pass,” the route they must take. 

‘Canton remains quiet, but there are indications of uneasiness, and the 
greatest precautions are taken by the Mandarins to prevent surprise ; but, 
should Pekin fall, it will no doubt be a signal for an immediate rise and 
outbreak, which must put a a to trade for some time. The Emperor, 
it is said, has called upon the Mongol Princes to assist him, and they have 
promised troops to meet the rebels. 

“ Amoy, up to the 10th inst., remained in possession of the rebels, but 
the Imperialists were to make another effort in force to retake it in a few 
days. In an attempt to take the Imperial fleet the rebels were unsuccess- 
ful, and very unfortunate in having several of their vessels driven on the 
Mandarins’ war junks and taken, and all on board were beheaded. The 

lace had been visit2d by a severe typhoon, causing great damage to 
ouses and property. 

“ As we had expected, Admiral Pellew left the harbour on the 9th inst. 
in search of the pirates on the west coast, who, no doubt, had warning of 
his movements. He took and destroyed 12 boats, with about 50 guns, and 
released six trading junks. The main body of the piratical fleet,had dis- 

into their fastnesses, and the squadron returned to the harbour on 
the 17th. We hear the pirates have again appeared, and a division of 15- 
janks is on the east coast.””— Hong Kong letter, Aug. 23. . 


A HINT TO THOSE IN HIGH PLACES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,-—-One morning in the autumn of last year, as I was travelling be- 
tween Boulogne and Paris, I found myself seated in a carriage on the- 
Amiens line by the side of a gentlemanlike young Frenchman. We en- 
tered into conversation, and I learnt that he was in the naval service of 
France. I expressed to him the admiration and esteem which I felt for 
one of his brother officers, the gallant seaman who had joined the forlorn 
hope then happily just returned from the Arctic Seas, after a vain and 
dreary winter’s search for poor Franklin and his crewe. I asked whether 
he was acquainted with him. The young man coloured and smiled, and 
quietly turning back the leaves of the book he had been reading, showed 
me on its fly-leaf, written in a female hand,— 

“« To Lientenant Bellot, from his grateful and affectionate friend 

“ JANE FRANKLIN.” 

I need not say how eagerly I improved the opportunity chance had thus 
thrown in my way ; and, if I had esteemed and admired the young French- 
man warmly before I had seen him, I assure you, Sir, that I did so doubly 
ere we parted at the terminus in Paris, never to meet again on this side 
of the grave. 

The unaffected modesty with which he spoke of himself was only ex- 
ceeded by the affectionate enthusiasm with which he described the con- 
duct of the officers and seamen whose toils and dangers he had shared and 
survived.—He said, ‘‘ I was not much surprised at the friendly and gene- 
rous bearing of the officers towards me, but that the sailors should have 
treated me as they did, I own, astonished me. I really believe, Sir, that 
the circumstance of my being a Frenchman actually operated in my fa- 
vour with them, and that in critical moments they endeavoured to show, 
if possible, more zeal and confidence in executing my orders than those of 
their own officers. When we parted the other day, at Aberdeen, there was 
not a dry eye among us.” 

This brave and generous young fellow, Sir, took the earliest opportu- 
nity of again volunteering for the same desperate service, and of associ- 
ating himself once more with the comrades whom he loved so earnestly, 
and who appreciated him so well. During the past week we have re- 
ceived the melancholy news of his death. Is there no vacant corner in 
St. Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey, where, among the bloody laurels which 
shade the tombs of British navai worthies, a peaceful garland might be 
becomingly wreathed to commemorate the gratitude of England to the 
memory of the I’renchman Bellot? 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, J.0. 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 


OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred ac 
thentic Paintings, by the most celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters 
from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at 843. 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1853. Sms. 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 


HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 
XHIBITING EVERY AFTERNOON at 8 o’clock; EVERY EVENING at 7}g o’cleck. 
Admission, 50 cents ; children, 1244 cents. gg Families or parties of three persons, $1 25; 
of four, $1 50 ; of six, $200; of ten, $3 00. Excursion ies from a distance, 25 cents each per- 
son. See descriptive pamphlets at the door, principal Hotels, and Music Stores, 








CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1853. 


The Liverpool mail steamer of the 22nd ult. adds but one important 
fact to that which was already known, in respect to the probabilities of 
peace or war ; it is that, when Omer Pacha summoned Prince Gortschakoff 
to carry the Russian army out of the Danubian Principalities, within fif- 
teen days from the 9th ult., the latter declared himself to be without the 
requisite authority for replying to such a demand or complying with it. 
At St. Petersburg therefore, the question was to be decided, and to St. 
Petersburg it was undoubtedly referred, with all the speed of telegraphs 
and expresses and couriers. Europe waits to hear the Autocrat’s decision. 

And it is nowise remarkable—for a similar thing happens not unfre- 
quently in public affairs, and almost invariably in private—that the 
European public mind is much less agitated now, than it has been at any 
period during the last few months. The point at issue is narrowed down 
to an affirmative or negative, and we shall probably soon hear that hos- 
tilities have commenced ; yet there is less anxiety apparent in the public 
press and on the Stock Exchange. Impending warfare seems to have few- 
er horrors, than it had when vaguely looming up in the distance ; and 
unity of mind and energy of purpose are felt to be gratefully substituted 
for all the uncertainty and variableness that has so long prevailed. In 
England, even the Ministry has been compelled to use plain language ; 


_ and, in deference to public opinion, Mr. Gladstene has ventured, before the 
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assembled dignitaries of Mr. Cobden’s strong-hold, to stigmatise the Em- 
peror of Russia as an “ aggressor.” This calling of personsby their right 
pames occurred at Manchester, where, on occasion of the inauguration of 


_ statue in memory of Sir Robert Peel, the right honourable Chancellor 


of the Exchequer has been cordially welcomed and magnificently féted. 
At a great gathering of members of the Town Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Commercial Association, he spoke with decided elo- 
quence and effect, ingeniously vindicating the Government from the 
charge of too long delay in defining its position. We use the word “ in- 
geniously” because, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical skill, one 
cannot but perceive that if, long ago, he bad stood up in the House of 
Commons as a minister of the Crown, and avowed, as he now has done, 
that Great Britain will go to war to prevent the absorption of territory by 
the Czar of Russia, the whole affair would have been long ago settled. 
Perhaps the Cabinet was quickened into this show of determination, by 
the London public meeting, pro-Turkish and anti-ministerial, of which 
last week we had no particulars. It took place at the London Tavern on 
Friday, the 14th ult., and should not be paseed over without notice, although 
it did not in any way whatever represent the commercial weight of the Me- 
tropolis. Indeed it was just one of those assemblages of ultra-liberals—of 
which we have many—that are entirely without influence, when they take 
up a subject on which the great public is apathetic, but which may be for- 
midable when chancing to put the light to an inflammable state of feeling. 
This, we believe, was the case in this instance ; and of this, we further be- 
lieve, the ministry was well aware. Lord Dudley Stuart, and Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, and Mr. D. Urquhart, very often make speeches and 
carry resolutions of whieh the world hears nothing subsequently. The 
@anger here was of the example spreading. Mr. Gladstone bas perhaps, 
for the moment, headed it off. 

We really do not feel called upon to trouble ourselve or our readers 
with observations on the Peace Conference at Edinburgh, whereat Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright idealized in their customary style, but with singular 
inappropriateness, in view of the posture of external affairs. All we can 
do is to make room for a poetical glance at their line of argument.—In 
domestic affairs, we see with uneasiness that Labour and Capital are se- 
rieusly at issue, in several branches of mannfacturing and productive in- 
dustry. On one side, we have men striking for higher wages; ou the 
other, we have mill-owners closing their mills, and warning the workers 
that they shall not be re-opened, until all organized agency for bringing 
about these strikes be broken-up. If we do not make any comments upon 
80 grave a state of things, it is because our many readers, whose interests 
lie in the manufacturing districts, have more ample opportunity than our- 
selves for ascertaining facts and drawing just conclusions.—The Halifax 
telegraphic report led us into an error, in our paper of last Saturday, 
which we deem it proper to correct. Some importance was attached to 
the rumoured arrival of the Queen in London, where she was supposed to 
have taken up her residence, at an unusual season, for the convenient 
access of her advisers. Her Majesty did not proceed from Balmoral to 
Buckingham Palace, but to Windsor Castle, as was originally intended.— 
At this latter right-royal abode, we observe that the King of the Belgians, 
with his children, including his lately-wedded Austrian daughter-in-law, ar- 
rived on the 21st ult. A friendly visit from so near a relative and so saga- 
cious a counsellor may not be without its effect, albeit the political views 
of King Leopold must be curiously moulded,considering the anomalies of 
his position. Without dwelling upon these, it is sufficient to remind the 
reader that the reigning monarch of Belgium is a thorn in the side of Louis 
Napoleon, because he has a real Parliament and is surrounded by free in- 
stitutions whilst at the same time, the French Republicans look upon him 
with suspicion, because in him royalty is upheld. Thus he is on a footing 
of intimate relationship with England, and at daggers-drawn with Eng- 
land’s most important ally. But he fortunately adds consummate tact to 
his experience and knowledge of the world. 


The precise intentions of the French Emperor, withreferenee to Turkey 
and Russia, are kept as close as those of our own Government ; nor is it 
probable that they will be divulged until the moment for action arrives. 
Awaiting this, or the course of events, he has been decreeing large credits 
to his Minister of the Marine, desirous of placing the French Navy on an 
efficient footing. There is also always some slight business to be trans- 
acted between his Majesty and his faithful people. Lately it was the over- 
awing the republican attendants at the funeral of M. Arago, by a prodig- 
ious military display. Now it is the arrest of M. Goudchaux, Minister of 
Finance in the early days of the late Republic. A search of his papers 
was, however, the main object in view ; and when this was effected the 





_ gentleman in question was set at liberty.—In the movements of the other 


European Sovereigns, we find nothing of interest. A paragraph indeed 
circulates, to the effect that poor Pio Nono has taken to billiard-playing, 
by order of his physicians. It will indeed be miraculous, if the man find 
a cue to suit him. 





In making selections for such a journal as this, there is a constant source 
of difficulty, which may never have occurred to the reader’s mind, but to 
which it may not be inappropriate to-allude. He sees and tolerates, even 
where he does not tacitly approve, whatever is set down for him, good-tem 
p-redly making allowance for the caprice or prejudice, or fancy, or any oth: r 
motive, that seems to have dictated the choice. And if he does not see 
paraded before him, in these columns, a list of that infinity of subjects, 
occupying more or less of the attention of the world and yet finding here- 
in no mention, he probably accepts in good faith the never-failing excuse 
of want of space, so often pleaded, and so much oftener presumed. In- 
deed we sometimes think that entertainment might be derived from our 
reversing the usual order of arrangement, and setting forth a weekly cata- 
logue of omissions, in place of the ordinary table of contents, together with 
the divers reasons why certain specified matters should appear in the one, 
in preference to the other. Lest however the consequent tax upon our 
ingenuity should prove inconveniently severe, final action upon this pro- 
posal must not be rashly undertaken. 

We are led into these rambling remarks, by the receipt of an anony- 
mous but friendly communication, that has ruffled for a moment that 
placid complacency, under which we have been wont te flatter ourselves 
that for what we leave unsaid we shall not be called to account. Long 
impunity begets a sense of immunity. It is well perhaps to be aroused 
from it ; and our anonymous friend—who, we trast by the way, will have 
no imitators—startles us by asking how it happens that, whilst out bre- 
thren have spoken fully and frequently upon the somewhat popular topic 
of “ Spiritaal Manifestations,” we have scarcely, by extract or otherwise, 
thought fit to touch upon it. Such an enquiry demands acknowledgment. 
Nay, more ; we will not only do our utmost in the way of amends, by 
giving the enquirer, elsewhere, a few borrowed but very able thoughts 
upon the subject, we will even make a clean breast of it, and confess to 
him the cause that has hitherto induced our silence.—Briefly then, we 


_have neither felt an interest in these newest of “ new lights,”’ or been con- 


scious of any peculiar capabilities for investigating and expounding them. 
We are not unmindful that the “ Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alie- 
num puto” might be wisely adopted as the journalist’s motto; and we 
hope that we do not assume too much in laying claim to a tolerably dis- 
eutsive taste. Nevertheless, we say, these “ rappings”’ and “ conferences,” 
reputed as spiritual but in many cases obviously mixed up with baser in- 
fiuences, have never taken the slightest hold of us; for the double reason, 
that they were not attractive in themselves, and could by possibility lead 
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to no good result. We would assign fno limits to knowledge of earthly 
things. We are old-fashioned enough to believe that knowledge of beaven- 
ly things is purposely limited, and uncharitable enough to view with 
mingled feelings of contempt and pity the wrestlings of intellect, when it 
vainly strives to wriggle out of its one weak point. The faith of our fore- 
fathers is all-sufficient for us; nor do we hope or expect that the sages of 
to-day can unravel its mysteries, although we gratefully perceive, day by 
day, that mind is solving the problems of matter. Still, as we may have 
been amiss in neglecting one of the prominent themes of the moment, we 
invite attention to a carefully-studied and most liberal article on Judge 
Edmonds’s recent work, which lattely met our eye in the columns of the 
Courier & Enquirer —As for our failure to look personally into the men- 
tal and physical delusions that have been noised abroad, we shall put 
forth no apology thereon. Be theirs the task, who feel themselves possess- 
ed of qualifications and instincts, such as would suit a detective officer in 
the physical or mental walks of life. To these qualifications we make no 
pretence, 

Very copious extracts from the Arctic despatches of Captain McClure 
will be found on our ninth page, and will be perused with general inter- 
est. They have indeed their gloomy side, in the absence of all news of 
the long-lost voyagers, and in their tidings of the death of a most gallant 
Frenchman ; but they furnish such records of a display of the very highest 
order of courage, the courage of endurance and self-sacrifice, that, apart 
from all national pride in the solution of the problem of the North West 
passage, they must speak stirringly to British hearts.—Let us not forget 
to mention that Louis Napoleon—all honour te him-—-has awarded a pen- 
sion of two thousaud francs to the parents of the lamented officer ; and 
that, in London, Sir Roger Murchison has consented to preside ata public 
meeting, to be held for the purpose of doing honour to his memory.—Commrs 
McClure and Inglefield have well earned their promotion. Of other explorers 
engaged in the same work of humanity and science, but unconnected with 
the Admiralty of Great Britain, we have also chequered accounts. Dr. 
Kane, on his second Grinnell expedition, has safely reached and taken 
his departure from Apernavick in Greenland. On the other band, the 
voyage of the Isabel, despatched to Behring’s Straits by Lady Franklin 
and her private friends, has been broken up at Valparaiso, owing to dis- 
agreements between the officers and the crew. 

By way of San Francisco, we learn that one of the Whaling captains, 
returned thither from the Arctic seas,reports having seen a discovery ship, 
supposed to be the Plover, on the 15th of August. She appeared to be 
bound to Plover Bay, where she wintered last season. Another vessel 
was at Port Clarence on the 19th of July. In the parts of the Arctic seas 
frequented by the Whalemen who enter by Bebring’s Straits, there was 
less ice than usual. 

A very splendid “ Rail-road Ball” was given at Quebec, on Tuesday of 
last week, at the expense of Messrs. Jackson and Betis, the well-known 
Contractors, in bonour of the relationship established between themselves 
and the Lower Canadians. We must presume from this fact that the gen- 
tlemen in question see their way clear to large profits. The festival ap- 
pears to have been in every way a successful one, and graced by the pre- 
sence of many notabilities. But Fortune’s favours are chequered, and it 
is now clear that Messrs. Jackson & Co. require new terms and guarantees 
from the Provincial and the Home authorities, before they run a line from 
Halifax to the St. Lawrence. The communications and speculations 
hereon will be so thoroughly canvassed where their main interest lies, 
that we forbear filling our limited space with them. 

The trials, expected to result from the Gavazzi riots of June, have “ gone 
off” in abrupt, and unlooked-for fashion. We learn from Montreal, that 
on Saturday the Grand Jury ignored the bills of indictment laid before 
them by the Crown, against the mayor, and against the officers and 
soldiers of the 26th Regiment; and furthermore that on Tuesday the 
Petty Jury returned a verdict of “not guilty,” in the case of Messrs. 
Heward an@ Morrison, who were amongst the defenders of Zion Church. 
The evidence in this latter cause is not before us; nor are we sure that 
we shall again comment upon all these lamentable occurrences. That the 
due administration of justice has been thwarted by religious zeal and po- 
litical considerations, does not, we fear, admit of doubt. That the govern- 
ment has scandalously leant itself toa suppression of the truth, is moreover 
sufficiently apparent. But what benefit can regret, or reproach effect ? Our 
Provincial brethren complain and remonstrate, not without zeal. Isthere 
any serious response on the part of the public ? 














The Washington Union continues to pour out column upon column of 
vituperation of Great Britain, in reference to what it calls the proposed 
Africanization of Cuba, But since we last wrote, and attributed to inter- 
nal causes all this external demonstration, disbelief in the Union’s trust- 
worthiness has decidedly increased with the Press. For our own part, we 
are not disposed to commence bootless arguments against what is founded 
on baseless premises. When all the averments of the Union are proved to 
be true, it will be time enough to consider them seriously. In the mean- 
time, for its own sake, that journal should be more consistent ; if it desire 
the public to credit its gloomy pictures of the result of African immigra- 
tion and the effects of unrestrained “ negroism,” it should not paint such 
a “ hell upon earth,” as it makes of Cuba in its issue of Tuesday last.— 
Hayti—pshaw ! Purgatory itself were a Paradise in comparison therewith. 
Truly, if the Union speak truth in its description, we should vote at 
once for annexation, Africanization, anything, in preference to the status 
in quo. 

Signor Foresti, whose name has been in print in connection with the 
American Consulate at Genoa, is still it seems a resident of this city, al- 
though he has received the appointment in question. The discussion there- 
fore as to his ereguatur is in some respects premature. The Union is 
very mysterious in its threats against European powers, if they exercise 
their undoubted right of veto. Our apprehensions are however relieved, 
on finding that the closing paragraph of that journal’s article is decidedly 
explicit. Sardinia knows her doom. Genoa is to have Signor Foresti as 
Consul for the U. S., or, woe betide her !—there shall be none. 


—__— 





It is pleasant to find a troublesome diplomatist making himself useful 
as a man of business. The remark is applicable to Mr. E. G. Squier, the 
most fussy of men in office, whilst he had a commission from the U. S. gov- 
ernment to Central America. We now read his name as concluding a 
treaty with Honduras, on behalf of a new inter oceanic railway Company, 
which is to open up a communication between Puerto Cabello in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and a point in the Gulf of Fonseca near the once-famous Tiger 
Island. We heartily congratulate Mr. Squier on baving fallen into his 
legitimate line of life. 

In view of the recent heavy losses in military and official life at Ber- 
muda, Capt. Elliot, the Governor, is ordered forthwith to resume his post, 
He was to leave Liverpool on Saturday last by the Cunard mail-packet 
for Halifax, where we presume that Sir George Seymour will hold a 
steamer in readiness for his prompt conveyance to his destination. 

On arecent voyage from Liverpool, two sad accidents occurred on 
board the screw-steamer Andes, belonging to the Cunard Company. The 
Captain was so severely injured in a gale of wind, that he died before 
reaching land. The second officer was washed overboard and lost. Casu- 
alties at sea are unhappily too common, to cause much sensation. We 
record therefore, with sincere pleasure that in this case the Cunard Com- 
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pany has shown great liberality. They have presented five hundred pounds 
paenege be Captain’s widow, and one hundred to the widow of the 

After a trial that lasted fourteen days, the owner, captain, and officers 
of the steamer Henry Clay, burnt near Yonkers, in July of last year, 
have been acquitted of the charge of negligence and misconduct. As the 
public has not expected their conviction, we see no manifestation of feel 
ing at this result. Sympathy and indignation were both exhausted, when 
the occurrence took place. 

Amongst the items of literary news by the .4/rica, we read one with 
reference to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. It is stated that, for the sam of 
two thousand pounds per annum, he has sold to a London publisher the 
copyright of all his works for a period of ten years. 

















It is announced that the Directors of the Crystal Palace Association 


purpose keeping the building open during the winter. Arrangements for 
comfortably warming it are far progressed. 





Last week, amongst our Facts and Fancies, we recorded the presnmed loss of 
a fellow-countryman on one of the difficult passes of the Swiss A We are 
glad to correct theerror. The traveller has “ turned-up” at Edinburgh. We 
shall probably reprint his account of himself—A correspondent, who does not 
give his name, asserts in reference to the proposed Brock monument on n- 
ston Heights, that the Wellington Testimonial in the Phenix Park, Dublin, is 
205 feet in height, exceeding by one foot the monument of London. 


_ 


EPHRAIM SMUG ; 
How he spoke against Police at the vestry, and didn’t persuade people. 


Ephraim Smug was a trader snug, 
A Quaker in faith and feeling, 

Little given to heed distinctions of creed 
In matters of wordly dealing, 

And as sharp a blade in driving a trade 
As liyes between Bow and Ealing. 


He’d a horror of war, but he’d sell the Czar 
Steel or powder for Turk or Tartar ; 

The slave trade did hate, but would send a freight 
Of handcuffs for African barter, 

And though pious himself, would have furnished for pelf 
The faggots to roast a martyr. 


His stock in hand, to suit each land, 
Was various in assortment ; 
In gains angl grace he throve apace, 
ll quite dignified ger his deportment ; 
And he kept a strong box, with patent locks, 
And he knew what “ taking it short” meant. 


Till there came bad times, and long columns of crimes 
Filled the files of the morning papers, 

How cribs had been cracked, and tills ransacked, 
And all sorts of burglarious capers, 

Set forth without stint by all arts of print 
To attract the gobemouches and gapers. 


But Smug only jeered, as these stories appeared, 
At the nervousness of each neighbour ; 

Said it would be absurd, were cost incurred 
In blunderbuss, pistol, and sabre ; 

And when the Police *twas resolved to increase, 
He declaimed about waste of labour. 


But the Vestry still, to guard shop and till, 
Voted rates, spite of all objectors : 

Laid in bars and bolts, and revolvers from Colt’s, 
And a pack of canine protectors ; 

While Epbraim Smug called their fears humbug, 
And snubbed the Police Inspectors! 


He railed at the cost: counted up what was lost 
In alarum, and dog, and detective; 
At the Vestry he got excessively hot, 
‘Rud descended to invective,— 
Calling stories of plunder, mere editor's thunder 
To make newspaper sales more active. 


Quoth he : “ Why spend our gains, in spring shutters and chaine, 
Instead of in lawful traZic? ” 

Then of danger to peace, from dogs and police, 
He gave a picture graphic ; 

And on brotherly trust came out with a “ bust ” 
Of eloquence quite seraphic. 


“ And after all’s done, has anything gone ?” 
Thus ran his peroration), 
“ Where’s the highwayman grabbed, or the burglar nabbed, 
. For all your big police-station? 
Show a dog if you can that has pinned his man! 
I pause—for a demonstration.’ 


Some this eloquence scorned, and wouldn’t be warned— 
But some began to change feature ;— 

“‘The Policeman we pay three shillings a day, 
And a dog is a hungry creature.” — 

When thus began a plain-spoken man— 
Not the least of a popular preacher : 


“ Now, it seems to my mind--though no doubt I’m blind 
Not to follow friend Ephraim’s reason— 
That we’ve not thrown away our policeman’s pay 
If our pillows we take our ease on, 
Without any dread of a chap neath the bed, 
With a knife to slit one’s weason. 


“Tf our bars and our bolts, and revolvers from Colt’s, 
Have been wasted because not wanted, 

Had we been without guard—neither bolted nor barred— 
Though we'd spent less (for that is granted), 

Shouldn’t we have looked glum if a burglar had come, 
And with our goods levanted ? 


“T appeal to the room, why mayn’t we assume 
That the very precautions we’ve taken, 
Against Ephraim’s advice, may have been the price 
At which we have saved our bacon ?”’ 
“ Hear, hear !’’ cried the crowd. Police were allowed ; 
And the faith in Ephraim was shaken. Punch. 


Appoiutnicnts. 


Robert William Keate, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Gre- 
nada.—George J. R. » +, now Secretary to H. M. on at 
holm,to be H. M. é d@’ Affaires and Consul-General to the Oriental b- 
lic of the Uruguay.—The Hon. W. Grey, now First Paid Attaché to H. M. 
Em at Paris, to be Secretary to H. M. at Stockbolm.—The Hon. W. Stuart, 
now a Paid Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Paris, First Paid Attache there.. 
Mr. Odo Russell, now Unpaid Attaché to the Mixsion at Vienna, Second Paid 
Attaché at Paris.—Mr. F. R. Nixon, Guardian of Woods and Forests at the Mau- 
ritius.—Mr. Price a member of the Council, Jamaica.—R. Dongan, Esq., 
to be H. M. Advocate for the Colony of Sierra Leone.—Sir J. Young, Bart., a 
Visitor of qe College, in the room of Sir W. Somerville, Bart., a. 
—Mr. R. Y. Cummins, Assistant Colonial Secretary at the Mauritius. 

Rumovrs.—Sir H. G. Ward is about to resign his office as Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. It is currently reported that he will be succeeded 
by Mr. Wyse, the British Minister at Athens. 


Avwy. 


War-Orrice, Ocr. 11.—4th Regt of Gds; Cor Shawe to be Lt, bee 
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Drag Gds; 
Pearson, who ret. Ist Drags; Lt Ainslie to be Capt b-p, v Croft, who ret 
Pepys to be Lt b-p, v Ainslie. 16th Lt Drags; Lt pasos be 
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First Lt Carnegie from 23d Ft, to be Lt v Mosle 
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who Ft; Ens Bell to be Lt w-p, v Chote, dec. 78th Ft: 
Gent, to be Eas bp, v Eirington who ret. 98th Ft; Brt-Lt-Col Bates to be Maj 
b-p. + Jeffery, who ret: Lt Cleveland to be Capt b-p, v Bates; D I, Hewson, Gent, 


Brigade—F } 
Laatour, who ret; Sec Lt Warren to be First Lt b-p, v Colville; Lord Leveson 
Gower to be Sec Lt b-p, v Warren. 
—a Srarr.—A Campbell, Gent, to be Asst-Sarg to Forces, v Turner, app 
to 75t 
War Orricsg, Ocr. 18.—22d Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Sir W F P Napier. KCB, from 
Zith Ft, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir C J Napier, GCB, dec. 27th Regt of Ft: Maj- 
Gen emia. CB, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir W F P Napier KCB, rem to 22d Ft. 
78th Reg of “t; Maj-Gen Sir W Chalmers, CB, from 20th Reg, to be Col, v Lt- 
Gen Sir N Douglas, KCB, dec. 
War Orrice, Ocr. 18.—4th Regt Drag Gds; H Bankes, Gent, to be Cor bp. 
v Shawe pro. ist Drags; L Redmayne, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Pepys, pro. 
Lt Drags: Lt Macqueen, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Lt and Ridin Master. 6th 
Drags; W Sleigh, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Marray, app to 12th Lt Drags. 7th 
Lt Drags; A Gore, Gent, to be Cor bp, v Coates, pro. ith Lt ee, no 
vies, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Vansittart, prom. 12th Lt Drags; Lt King 3rd 
Ft, to be Lt v Macneill, who ex; Cornet Murray, from 6th Drags, to be Cor and 
Riding Master; Cor Brown to be Adj, v Marr, ie 14th Lt Drags; L Macken- 
zie, Gent. to be Cor b-p, v Travers, pro. 16th Lt Drags;G Day, Gent, to be Cor 
bP, v Williams, pro. ist Regt of Ft; Ens Cookworthy, to be Yi b-p, v Bidgood, 
who ret; N Vize, Gent, b-p, v Cookworthy. 8rd Foot; Lt Macneill, from 12th 
14 Drags. to be Lt v King, who ex. 25th Ft; Lt Wallace to be Capt, w-p, v 
Ert-Maj Deacon, dec; Eus White to be Lt w-p, v Wallace. 28th Ft; Capt Lind- 
sell to be Maj b-p, v Lord Saltoun. who ret: Lt Codd to be Capt b-p, v Lindsell; 
Eos Turner to be Lt b-p, v Codd; T Kirkpatrick, Gent, to be Ens A v Tarner, 
33th Ft; Lt Daniel to be Capt b-p, v Sinclair, who ret; Ens Brooksbank b-p, 
v Daniel; Ens Davies, b-p, v Stratton who ret, to be Lts; C Gaynor, Gent, to 
E18 a vy Davies, F. Pocklington, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Brooksbank. 47th 
Ft; W White, M D, to be Ascist-Surg vy Mackenzie, who res. 50th Ft; Lt and 
AG TRernek, to be Capt b-p, v Billers, who ret; Ens Macfarlane to be Lt b-p, 
v Til.brook; A Fyler, Gent. to beEns b-p. v Mactarlane; Lt Murchison to be Adj 
v Tillbrook, pro. 7ist Ft; Ens the Hon R Harbord to be Lt b-p, v Blennerhas- 
sett, who ret; W Neave, Gent, to be Eus b-p, v Harbord. 93rd Ft; Assist Surg 
Sinclair, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v O'Neill who res. 2d W ! Regt; Ens 
Davis to be Lt b-p, v Hunt, who ret; KE Arbuckle, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Davis. 
Sd W I Regt; J Watson, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Taylor pro. 
MemoranDdum.—The removal of G H Pocklington from 18th to the 53d Regt 
of Ft, on the 6th May, 1858, has been cancelled. 


Wanxn-Orrice, Ocr. 21.—3d Regt Lt Drags; Capt Surtees, from 10th Lt Drags. 
to be Capt v Cowell, whoex. 10th Lt Drags; Coat Cowell, from 3d Lt Drags 
to be Capt v Surtees, whoex. Scots Fusilier Gds; Lt the Hon H Annesley, from 
43d Ft, to be Ens and Lt, v Viscount Bury, who ex. 3d Regt Ft; Surg Burke, 
from Hecke be Surg v Stewart, rem to 92d Ft. 10th Foot; Capt Orme from 
sa wt to be Capt v Macgregor, who ex. 12th Ft; Lt Littlehales to be 
—_ bP, v Sir G Bisshopp, Bart, who ret; Ens Wilkie to be Lt b-p, v Little- 
hates; H Williams, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wilkie. 29th Ft; Lt Brace to be Adj 
v fonnochy, who resigns the Adjcy only. 36th Ft; J Tobin, Gent, to be Assist- 
furz, v Bone, prom on Staff. ta Regt: Ens and Lt Viscount Bury, from Scots’ 
Pusilier Gds, to be Lt, v Ansel, whoex. 56th Ft; Ens Philips to be Lt w-p, 
v Woodford, dec; Gent-Cadet Hill, from RI Mil Coll*to be Ens w-p, v a 
68th Ft; Lt Morant to be Capt, b-p, v Needham, who ret; Ens White to be Lt, 
bp, v Morant; H Light, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v White. 69th Ft; StaffSurg of 
Sec Class H Gordon, MD, to be Sarg, v Cleland, dec. 92d Ft; Surg Stuart, fm 
3d Ft, to be Surg v Foss, prom on Staff. 93d Ft; Maj Ainslie to be Lt-Col b-p, 
v Rethe, who ret; Capt Hay to be 7. b-p,v Ainslie; Lt the Hon A Murray 
Cetheart to be Capt b-p, v Hay; Ens Williams to be Lt b-p, v Cathcart; Ens 
es, from 99th Ft, to be Ens v Williams. 99th Ft; J Elliott, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Cooper, app to 93d Ft. lst W ! Regt ; Capt J English, from ke 
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Unatt, to be Capt, v 
; 88 , Gent, to be Ens b-p v Drage. 24 W I Reg; W Frazer, Gent, to 
, v Parr oy epee LF ti Rag Japt MacGregor from 
10th Ft, to be Capt v Orme who ex ; Surg Summers, M D, fromm 3d W I Reg to 
be Staff-Surg of Bee Class, v Ferguson, dec ; Assist-Surg Parr from 2d W I Reg, 
to be Surg v Summers, app to Btatt ; Ceylo 
Lt, b-p v h pro. 

Hogrrrat Srarr.—Dep Inspect-Gen of Hospitals, W Dawson M D, to be In- 
— of Hospitals v C St. John, M D, placed upon h-p ; StaffSurg of First 
Class J Mac Andrew, M D, to be Depy pppoe on of Hospitals, vy Dawson pro; 
Surg Foss from 92d Ft, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, v Mac Andrew pro ; Assist- 
| en D, from 36th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of Sec-Class v Gordon app to 
© 


gham, who ex ; Ens Drage to be Lt, b-p v Hammi 


n Rifle Reg; Ball, Gent, to be Sec- 


Brever.—Brvt-Maj McMurdo, of 7ath Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army ; Capt 
the Hon F Colborne, of 15th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 


Taz Brever.—The subject ofthe brevet, its extent, and time of issue, all oc- 
cupy the minds and exercise the calculations of the interested and disinterested 
In every corps and garrison, abroad and at home, for in these days information 
travels not metaphorically but absolutely and truly like lightning. In all mili- 
tary circles all are on the qui vive to learn when the brevet to come forth; but 
80 well is the secrct kept that some, unable to penetrate the arcana, phoo-phoo 
the assertion that a brevet is under consideration, aud deny, like those sceptical 
of freemasonry, that there is any secret at all. This we do knogr, however, that 
if the army is disappointed of a brevet this year, the fault does not lie at the 
doors of the Horse Guards, or of the War Office, but with the Ministry. —Niuval 
and Military Chronicle. 

CHANGE OF Stations.—The 9th, 39th and 62nd Regiments proceed to Malta; 
the Lith, 17th and 89th to Gibraltar; the 30th proceeds from Gibraltar to the 
West Indies; the 4lst from Malta to Jamaica; the 49th from Malta to the West 
Indies; the 44th from Gibraltar to Bermuda; the 69th from the West Indies to 
New Brunswick; the 67th from the West Indies to Canada; the 16th, 36th, 56th 
71st and 72nd, return to the United Kingdom from their respective stations. 


New Cuiorarne.—lIt is arranged that no change shall be made in the uniform 
of the army ‘or the year commencing lst April next—Navaland Mil. Gaz. 

Sunpries.—The Barl of Cardigan, it is said, positively retires from the 11th 
Hussars.—Major-General Jackson has not, as we inferred from the omission in 


the Army List, ned the command of the forces at the Cape.—Staff Surgeon 
Blakeney, nephew of Lieut..Gen. Sir E. Blakeney, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Elkington as Surgeon of the Hibernian School, Phoenix@ark. 


A new War Rocxer.—We understand that an extensive order has been re- 
ceived by the authorities of the Royal Arsenal for the completion of a large 
quantity of war rockets, on an entirely new principle, and which are expected 
to supersede formerly in use. In nce of this, a number of hands 
are to be entered in the course of the next week.— Kentish Mercury. 


Navy. 


pecrnnane— Cor Hon. Joseph Denman, to command the I ctoria and 
Albert royal steam-yacht, vice Rear Adml. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H., 
on his prorsotion to that rank ; Capt. Crispin, additional to the Victoria and 
Albert; Capt. 8. G. Fremantle, in command of the Arrogant, 47, to command 
the Juno, 26, commissioned at Chatham ; Capt. W. Peel, to command the Dia- 
mond, 28, commissioned at Sheerness.—Lieuts., H. E. Bacon, to the Juno ; E. 
H. Howard.from the London, 90, to the Diamond ; J. E. Doran, to the London; 
Edgar H. Blake, and Logie A. Whimper, to the Britannia, 129; W. C. Nowel, 
Neptune, 120 ; T. C. Ross, to the Boscawen, 70; H. Oakeley, from the Coast 
Guard, 2% Read | Ly “wy by Byes ; $f, neer to & 
Hogue, 60.—Surgeons, W. Sma .D., m the Spifire, to lamond ; 8. 
Donnelly, to the Juno ; R. W. Clark to the Winchester, 50; H. Jameson to the 
eptune, 120.—Chaplain, Rev. J. M. Edwards, formerly serving in the Dawnt- 
€ess, 24, to the Ajuax, screw steam-ship, at Devonport. 


Promorions.—Commander R. J. Le Mesurier M‘Clure, in command of the 
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Investigator discovery ship since December 18, 1849, to the rank ot Captain, for | 


services performed in the Arctic Regions in search of Rear-Adml. Sir John 
Frauklin and the officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror discovery ships, 
and the.discovery of the certainty of a north-west passage.—Commander E. A. 
Inglefield, in command of the tx screw steam-sloop, to the rank of Capt., 
for services performed in that vessel in conveying stores for the relief of Sir Ed- 
iting them at some Island, and return- 
— same season, betaging to this country Lt. Cresswell, of the Investigator, 
with the intelligence of the discovery of the north-west paseage ; and for his 
p-evious exerticns, at his own expense, during his vo in Isabel screw- 
steamer up Smith’s Sound to the open water of the Polar basin.— Lond. Gazette. 

Corrs or Royat Manmes.--First Lt. Drury to be Capt., v Miller to ret. full- 
pay; Sec. Lt. Clements to be First Lt. 


The item of naval news is the rumoured appointment of Rear- 
Sorat Tae peat hae aalllis splays’ in dieleeee tote metas le 
as employ ic serv: v i- 
uister in et 5 oe in Beiteeranae The Cc annet eet, at last was at 
Spithead. e St. Jean d’ Acre, 100, has prov erse ‘astest sailer of the 
squadron, and has beaten the famed Duke of Wellington. After much expense 
in arrangements for re-medelling the Queen’s yacht, Victoria and Albert, it is 
now determined that « new one is to be built for her Majesty, of wood, not iron. 
fhe is to Le 300 feet long, to measure 2,200 tons, to have 600 horse-power ap- 
plied to paddle-wheels, and to be ready ior service in 1855. 

PS. ion Setvabat the speuemmnamamear of the 22d ult., gives us a variety 
as foliows. 


Rear-Adml. Berkeley, C.B., one of the Lords of the Admiralty, will vacate his 


» ted teadent of the new Coast Guard 
Volunteers, acd be phe Ty 4 ons: Rear-Aduml. Sir J Strl 
pw fealty. y ames Stirling as one of the 


As a reward to the captains who were members of the committee on manning 


the Navy, and a. Sed valuable woe ot the 1: seogmar’ of their labours, 
following are expected take :—Capt. Henderson, 
Cb. late ia command of the Blenheim, to the coatrellorshlp of the Unt Geard’ 
in the room of Capt. Ellice, deceased ; Capt. P. Richards, to succeed Commo- 
as t at Wool Dockyard, with the rank of Com- 

5 of the Victory flag-ship at Portsmouth, to be Capt. 

in the room of © H Thomas 

, at present in command of the Agamemnon, 91, screw steam-ship, to 








-| Mount Vesuvius, neither of them much to boast of. 








be Capt. of the Victory, vice Shepherd. The Agamemnon would then be recom- 
missioned as flag-ship of Rear-Adml. Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., K.C.H., who | 
will have the comma: d of a squadron. . 

Rear-Adml. Hon. W.Gordon (brother of the Premier) to have the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Greenwich Hospital. 


Ovituary. 


Karagawws, Dowager Viscountess GvuILLAMoRnE.—This lady, who died at 
Monkstown, near Dublin, on the 30th Sept., was the relict of Standish, first 
Viscount Guillamore (the learned and accomplished Chief Baron O'Grady), and 
was herself member of a family not unknown in history. Her brother, John 
Waller, Esq., of Castletown, was M.P. for the county of Limerick, in the stormy 
days of the Union, which he warmly opposed, and suffered a long incarceration 
in France under Bonaparte, rather than owe his release to an enemy of the 
British flag, his former friend, Arthur O'Connor. Mr. Waller was the descend- 
ant of the celebrated Republican General, Sir Hardress Waller of Castletown, 
M.P. for Limerick, &c., under Cromwell, and one of the Judges of King Charles 
l. Sir William Waller, Commander for the Parliament in the West of England, 
and Edmund Waller, the poet, represented junior branches of this family, which 
descends from Sir Richard Waller, the captor of the Duke of Orleans at 
Agincourt. 

i those palmy days of Dublin society, when the Duke of Richmond and Earl 
Whitworth were Lords-Lieutenant, and before London had become the metro- 
polis of the [rish aristocracy, the lady whose death we record, filled a leading 

lace in the Irish capital ; and her hospitable mansion (now the United Service 
Piub), was the constant resort of a brilliant circle, of whom scarcely any now 
survive. Viscountess Guillamore had attained her eightieth year. Of her large 
family, the eldest daughter is the present Viscountess Gort. The eldest sur- 
viving son is the Hon. Richard O'Grady, Chief Examiner of the Exchequer, in 
ireland—two elder sons, Standish and Waller, having predeceased her Lady- 
ag Fi the former, who inherited as second Viscount, leaving several children 
by is marriage with Gertrude Jane, daughter of the Hon. Berkeley Paget, and 
niece of the Marquis of Anglesey, the eldest of whom is the present peer ; and 
the latter also leaving issue by his wife, Grace Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh, 
third Lord Massey. 

T. R. Winson Frnance, Esq., oF Rawceuirre Haut, Lancasare.—This 
gentleman, who died at Fleetwood, on Friday, the 7th ult., was a considerable 
landed proprietor, and a Deputy-Lieutenant and magistrate of the me of 
Lancaster, pa 8 also served the office of High Sheriff in 1842. Mr. Wilson 
Ffrance was well known in the county as an active and useful member of the 
Magisterial Financial Committee. Few, also, have been more zealous in efforts 
tending to the ingrenmmees of agricalture, in proof of which is his reclamation 
of a vast extent of what was previously barren moss land. Asa landlord and 
neighbour, Mr. Ffrance was justly esteemed ; whilst his affable disposition and 
good old-fashioned hospitality rendered him very pagaies and his loss is gene- 
rally regretted. The estates pass to an only son ; besides whom the deceased 
leaves a widow and three daughters. 

M. Fontaine, Arcuirect.—The oldest member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
has just died in the 90th year of his age—M. Fontaine, who was successively 
architect of Napoleon, Louis XVITI., Charles X.,and Louis Philippe. Notwith- 
standing his advanced age, he presided over the council to which the preserva- 
tion of civil buildings is intrusted. The friend and colleague of Percier, he 
erected with him the triumphal arch in the Carrousel, and participated in the 
works of the Louvre during the Empire. 

Caarves Barrne Watt, Esq., M.P.—This gentleman, one of the members 
for the city of Salisbury, expired at his residence, Norman Court, Hants. He 
had been ill for a considerable time, and therefore his decease was not alto- 
gether unexpected. The hon. gentleman was formerly a Tory of the old school, 
and op the second reading of the Reform Bill in 1832 ; but shortly after- 
wards, upon the accession to power of the administration of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, he changed his opinions and became a liberal. He was unmarried, and 
the whole of his vast estates will descend, we understand, to a young nephew. 

GENERAL Srk ALEXANDER MackeEnzis£, Barr., G.C.H.—This veteran officer, 
who died on the 17th of October, at his residence, Bath, in the 83d year of his 
age, was the senior General in her Majesty’s service. Inheriting the estates of 
Fairbairn, Strathconnau, and Monar, which were granted to his ancestor by 
James IV. of Scotland, he received the first rudiments of his education at Edin- 
oy as an associate of Walter Scott, and his early military instruction with 
the Duke of Wellington, at the Academy of Angers, in France. Serving as a 
subaltern in the lst Royals, and as a captain in the 42d Highlanders, he ob- 
tained at an early age the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 78th Highlanders—a bat- 
talion of which regiment he commanded at the first capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope, under Sir Alured Clerk. Subsequently served as a general officer at Mi- 
norca and in the Mediterranean, and, after the rapture of the peace of Amiens, 
was continually employed to the close of the war. He received the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Januarius from the King of the Two Sicilies, and the Grand 
Cross of the Guelphic Order from George 1V., by whom, and by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, he was much esteemed. 


Suddenly, at Glenquoich/ N.B., the residence of his brother, the Right Hon. 
Edward Ellice, M.P., Capt. Alexander Ellice, R.N., Controller-General of Coast 
Guard.—Col. Walter, late of the 95th Regt—Mr. George Onslow, a musical 
composer of eminence, especially in the school of chamber-music.—At Ock- 
brook, Derbyshire, C. Murray, Esq., Gentleman Porter of the Tower, and _for- 
merly Capt. in H.M. Ist Regt. of Guards.—At Dover, Lt. Elwin, R.N.—In Carl- 
ton-gardens, the Right Hon. Lady Vernon.—At Pitt, near Hastings, C. W. 
Moyses, Esq., R.N.—At St. Germain-en-Laye, Major W. Frye.—At Dunbar, Lt. 
Marshall, R.N.—At his residence, Aigburth, Liverpool, Rear-Adm!. Bell, C.B.— 
At Kingston, Jamaica, of yellow fever, Andrew Fergusson, M.D., Staff Surgeon. 
—Robert Blake, Esq., surgeon, R.N.—At Dijon, Capt. Leon Jablonski, of Lon- 
don.—At Sealkote, O. G. Shand, Esq., Ensign H.M. 24th Regt.—At Farsham- 
house, Norfolk, Capt. J. W. Dalling, R.N.—At Haslar Barracks, Montague Ains- 
lie, Ensign in the 42d Highlanders.—At Pinner, Lt. W. Adams, R.N.—At Ca- 
dogan-place, aged 64, Capt. Henry Edward Napier, R.N., F.R.S., youngest 
brother of the late Lt.-Geni. Sir C.J. Napier, G.C.B.— At Edinburgh, after a few 
days’ illness, the Rev. Dr. Gordon, minister of the Free High Church, in that 
city, and one of the most eminent Scottish divines of modern times.—In this 
city, Mr. Andrew Jackson Allen, well-known in the dramatic profession. 


SRusic. 


Iratian OpeRA at Nrsio’s.—At last an Opera has been produced, the suc- 
cess of which may be called perfectly triumphant. Masaniello, in Italian, has 
been the most “ palpable hit” ever made by an Italian Opera in this city—In 
our last, we discussed at some length the history and qualifications of the com- 
poser, and the merits of this Opera, his best and most celebrated work. We 
also briefly spoke of the merits of the present representation of it, and have now 
but little to add to the remarks then made. 

The mise en scéne of Masaniello is its most defective part, and, sooth to say, 
such is the case with nearly all Italian Operas that have from time to time been 
presented here. If there be any really good Italian stage managers, it has never 
been our fortune to find one. The production of Grand Operas here has always 
been marked by an utter disregard to propriety of scenery, accessories, of va 
riety of costumes; there never is, nor was any regard paid to tableaux, group. 
ings, or picturesqueness of effect. Nothing, or almost nothing, is done to please 
the eye as well as the ear. It is true that the office of stage-manager for an Ita. 
lian Opera must require no small amount of talent. That person must possess 
not only eminent musical qualifications, but also the eye of a painter; he must, 
we may almost say, also be a scenic artist. For it is not encugh to form a fine 
tableau, and to arrange effective groups, he must not separate the voices, and 
must not, for instance, at the risk of destroying the harmony, for the sake of 
ocular effect, place a tall Tenor by the side of a short Basso, or otherwise hetero- 
geneously mix the voices of the Chorus. At the same time, we never could dis- 
cover the necessity of the choristers, whether they represent fishermen or 
peasants, or nobles, or high born dames, being all, or nearly all dressed alike, or 
of all, in every chorus, whether it be a Barcarole or a Prayer or a Battle song, 
forming the exact same semicircle around the prompter’s box. There is no ne 
cessity for this, or ought not to be, for it is not done in French, German, or 
English Opera, when the same works are performed and the same chorusses 
sung. 

There are but two new scenes in Masaniello, the market scene and that of 
But in this respect, perhaps 
the manager is little to blame, as he hires the house only for a short time, as 
new scenery is very expensive, and as he could not with a certainty anticipate 
the triumphant and continuous success which attended this Opera. Were he 
the lessee of the house, he might risk the cost, as it would be an addition to his 
stock mn trade. We learn however, that the hit he has made in ‘‘ Masaniello” 
will induce Maretzek to produce the “ Prophete” ina style worthy of that great 
work. 

But a fig for scenery and accessories! The music, the music alone, is the 
great thing in an opera, and in that we have little or no fault to find. From 
the first note of the fine, bold, crashing, and dashing Overture, to the end, the 
Orchestra does its duty manfully and cleverly, better than it has done before, on 
any occasion of this season. Of the chorusses, we may say almost the same 
thing. The beautiful Prayer-chorus without accompaniment, in the second act, 
“« Nume del ciel,’ deserves especial and honourable mention, and would nightly 
be encored if its peculiar position permitted of an encore. The Market Chorus 
and Barcaroles are well known and familiar to all, and deserve the warm ap- 
plause they nightly receive. 

The principals all sing and act their parts with doe energy and spirit. It 
seems as if the encouragement of crowded houses had awakened latent powers 








in Salvi, Beneyentano, and Quinto. Signora Steffanone forms the only excep 


————— 


tion to this rule, for she seems to sing somewhat huskily, and neither with the 
spirit nor power she is capable of imparting. As we said in our last, we do not 
think the part is well suited for her.—Salvi is the grandest and most perfect 
Masaniello we ever saw.—Signor Beneventano’s Pietro is also capital, thoug’ 
his Barcarole ** Ve’ come il vento irato” lacked the easy, flowing, and dashy style 
which ought to characterize it. It seems to us that Beneventano is trying to 
please some fault-finders, and taming down too much his formerly over-boiste- 
rous manner. If so, the réle of Pretro was the wrong one, to try the experiment 
on. QOblige us, Signor Beneventano, and don’t hold back, or become stiff and 
wooden in this Barcarole, for its character permits of all the abandon that you 
can throw into it. 

The success of Masaniello has secured us a continuance of the Opera season, 
which was to have closed last evening. Mlle. Pougaud and her party, being 
engaged in Baltimore, have left, but the manager has engaged Mlle. Leeder for 
Fenella, and Mile. Drouet and Mons. Dumar from the Berlin Opera for the 
Ballet, and announces Masaniello for every Opera night next week. After that, 
we are to have in quick succession, Mozart's ““ Nozze di Figaro,’ and Meger- 
beer’s ‘‘ Prophéte.” Could we ask for more or better ? 

M. Jullien, on his return from Boston, will give a single Concert in this city, 
on Taesday evening next. New York will gladly avail itself of this opportunity 
for hearing the very choicest of music. 


Brama 


Tus Broapway.—If thronging crowds betoken success, Mr. Anderson and 
the Management must be highly satisfied ; he has drawn great houses.—In re- 
spect to his acting, we are now convinced that our surmise of last week was 
correct, and that the habit of playing to vast masses of the least refined class 
in England has determined this gentleman’s style. When, a few years since, 
he was fresh from the tutelage of Mr. Macready, and grafted the elaborate in- 
structions of his preceptor upon his own fine physical endowments, he was 
hailed as a promising young actor, and such in fact he was, although open to 
the charge of imitating his quondam master. But the Macready school, with 
its subtlety and intelligence that almost compensated for its mannerisms and 
affectations, has gone clean out of grace with London audiences ; or, it might 
be more correct to say, the material of the audiences has changed. Scared by 
the general dearth of high Tragic and Comic talent, or lured away by other 
attractions, the intellectual who really appreciate what is good, and the fashion- 
able who only pretend to do so, have with rare exceptions ceased to frequent 
London theatres. This remark applies especially or mainly to the establish- 
ments devoted to the setting forth of Tragedy and Comedy ; and although the 
vacant places are filled, it is, we repeat, by an entirely different class, who, 
without offence, may fairly be designated as the vulgar. On these persons the 
dignity of a Kemble or the scholarship of a Macready would be lost ; and since 
the genius of a Kean is only vouchsafed to us at long intervals, they must be 
tickled, propitiated, and won to applause, by the readiest substitutes at hand 
Hence the ventriloquism, the rantings, the spasms, the exaggerated declama 
tion, over which we have so often sighed in these columns. These have become 
a passport to money, if not to fame, in London; is not New York open to the 
same reproach ? 

Mr. Anderson is more subdued, as Charles in “The Elder Brother” of 
Fletcher, than in any others of the parts that he is now playing. But has he 
seized upon the strong points of the character? A scholar is contrasted with 
a fine gentleman ; yet, save that his clothes are of simple material, and that he 
carries a book ostentatiously in his hand, he is by far the finer gentleman of the 
two. What he wears, he wears with studied and elaborate grace. His jolly 
countenance smacks rather of the don vivant than of the student ; and did not 
the dialogue warn us to the contrary, we should take him for a well-to-do man 
about Town. His nodding over the midnight oil appeared therefore to be the 
most natural thing in the world. Furthermore, in delivering some portions of 
the text, Mr. Anderson runs smoothly enough the gamut of the human voice ; 
but it seems to us that his voice, and not his identity with the character, is his 
unceasing and paramount care; elocution is verily a stumbling-block in his way. 
For the elder brother's associates we have nothing to say, except a good word 
for Mr. Fisk, who personated the waggish servant Andrew with humorous 
fidelity. If the piece be played again, Mr. Conway cught to enact Eustace, 
who, after being a mere nonentity in the first three acts, becomes subsequently 
almo® the hero. This breaking-out into a new line of business in the fourth 
act violates all dramatic propriety. Forgetfal indeed of the play, we thought, 
on Tuesday evening, that it had been judiciously cut down. Two more super- 
fluous acts however convinced us of our mistake. 

Last night, “ Civilization” was to be put upon the stage. It was, if we re- 
member rightly, written expressly for Mr. Anderson ; he ought to be extremely 
good in such a part as the hero-savage. Our views of the play itself were given, 
when young Wallack brought it out at Burton's. 

Burron’s.—Rather a seductive bill was that of Monday night—“The Lawyers,” 
and a couple of pieces hitherto unseen. Of the former we can but say that, if 
the second and third acts had been as smartly written as the first, it would be 
inimitable of its kind; also that Mr. Fisher's Quality Court Esq., the briefless 
barrister, is a capital bit of acting. You may see, through his lively caricature, 
the original whom he typifies; for, although the trifle is of French origin, with 
scenes laid in the Palais de Justice, it has been thoroughly imbued with cock- 
neyism, in the process of translation. Mr. Johnston, as the wrangling country 
lout, lent himself, too, cleverly to his part; nor was Mrs. Cooke as Mrs. Bicker - 
ing Brown at all deficient in her complete Anglicism. 

This however was only the prelude to a novelty, under the title of “‘ To Pa- 
rents and Guardians,” which the reader of advertisements will recognise as the 
customary heading of newspaper academical puffs. We shall not enter at length 
into the slight plot. There is a French usher who is an emigré noble, of course; 
there is his daughter, a strolling tambourine-player, who, of course, rushes into 
his arms at the end; there is, of course, a tyranical pedagogue; and, of course, 
there are varieties of the genus, schoolboy.—Amongst the latter figures. Mr- 
Burton as Master Waddilove, the biggest, most cowardly, and most stupid of 
the set. His acting was just what might have been expected—neither more or 
less—-laughable, as any one will conceive it, who thinks of him ina round-jacket 
with sugar-loaf buttons, and subjected to the pranks of his school-mates, but 
without a single stroke of art freshly drawn from his fund of humour.—In direct 
contrast with him is the pretty and piquant Miss Robertson, who is the leader 
of fun and mischief, as Master Robert Nettles. Very completely did she sustain 
her frolicsome part, showing moreover by a bit of pathos here and there that she 
is quite capable of taking a higher range. She is, as she ought to be, already a 
fast favourite—We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Placide’s Monsienr Tourbit- 
lou, the unfortunate “‘ Old Snuffy” of the piece. In make-up, in language, in 
tone, in feeling, in short in every respect, he showed himself the thorough artist , 
who in such characters as this has no rivals whatever. Neither the part itself, 
or the style of rendering it, is new; but it is very, very perfect.—Mrs. Hough de. 
serves praise for fitting herself so neatly to the semblance of Mary Swish, the 
Dominie’s daughter who shares apples and love with young Nettles; and Miss 
Walters, the dancer of the establishment, showed so much natural capacity as 
the poor refugee’s child, Virginie, that we wished her regularly on the boards, 
during the acts, in place of between them. 

Some months ago, a son of Mr. Justice Talfourd wrote a burlesque of “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” which was highly lauded by the London critics for its 
sparkle and raciness, and especially for the opportunity which it afforded to 
Mr. Robson, a low comedian at one of the minor theatres, for originating a new 
style of his own in caricaturing Shylock. Some notion of his peculiarities was 
given at the time, in these columns. At present, and in connection with Bur- 
ton’s, it is only necessary to say that “‘ Shylock” has been produced; thaf it is 
in truth most brilliantly written; but that the points are too local and elaborate 
for the audiences in Chambers street; and that on Monday night there was no- 
thing whatever in the performance, to compensate for such a drawback. 


WaALtLackx’s.—A trifle under the name of “‘ Where there’s a Will, there’s a 
Way,” has been brought out, with a trio of pleasant performers for its cast— 
Miss Laura Keene, Mr. Lester, and Mr. Walcot. We live in the hopes of seeing 
it.—Dion Bourvicault’s comedy, unplayed here, and known in Englaud as “ The 
School for Scheming,” is to be enacted on Monday, as “‘ Love and Money.” 
The author has himself revised it for this house, and cut it down to three acts. 

LonDON THEATRICALS.—The success of Mr. Brooke at Drury Lane is still de- 
scribed as something marvellous. He has appeared, for the first time, in 
Macbeth. 
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New Books, 


Scorta’s Barps. .Vew York. 1854. R. Carter & Brothers.—A very 
handsome octavo of 550 pages. wherein Scotland’s claim to high standing 
as thesoil of Song is amply vindicated by selections from her acknow- 
ledged minstrels. From the verse of Allan Ramsay down to that of Alex- 
ander Smith, the extracts have been culled; and in so saying, we pray 
that we may be understood as speaking solely of chronological descent. 
It would indeed be no less difficult than unprofitable, to attempt to estab- | 
lish anything like a scale wherein to balance the comparative merits of | 
the followers of the Muse. Let us be glad that some, whom the Muse has 
greatly favoured, are bere presented to us in attractive form. The book | 
is admirably printed, and contains many engraved illustrations. 

Harrer’s Macazixe. Harpers.—The November number is chiefly re- | 


markable for presenting to the American world the first number of 
Thackeray’s new novel, whose advent was noticed by us,a fortnight since, | 
in an extract from a London paper. Possibly, if we bad then read these 
opening chapters, we should not have admitted so unreserved a panegyric | 


into our columns. Nevertheless, the laudation will surely serve for a | 
future period, when the author warms up to his work. And here we mast | 


call to mind that it is one of the pernicious effects of this snatch style of 
writing and publishing, that we readers are apt to form our opinions or 

impressions, before matters are ripe for regulating them. Will any one | 
ask himself what he would have thought of the first eight numbers of | 
Waverley, if it had been issued in twenty-four monthly parts. ange 
not three readers out of four have quietly dropped Sir Walter, ere his 

matchless romance had changed from the tedious to the captivating ?— 

To return to the work before us, here are just a couple of slight extracts, | 
for the benefit of those who may not see the work itself. The former of | 
the two contains a few words already introduced; but they will bear | 


repeating. 

What stories are new? All types of all characters march through all fables. 
Tremblers and boasters ; victims and bullies ; dupes and knaves ; long-eared 
Neddies, giving themselves leonine airs ; Tartuffes wearing virtuous clothing ; 
lovers and their trials, their blindness, their folly and constancy. With the very 
first page of the human story do not love and lies too begin? So the tales were 
told ages before sop, and asses under lion’s manes roared in Hebrew, and s| 
foxes in Etruscan, and wolves in sheep’s clothing gnashed their teet 
in Sansorit, no doubt. The sun shines to-day as he did when he first began 
shining; and the birds in tae tree overhead, while I am writing, sing very 
much the same note they have sung ever since there were finches. Nay, since 
last he besought good-natured friends to listen once a month to his talking, the 
writer has seen the New World, and found the (featherless) birds there exceed- 
ingly ike their brethren in Europe. There may be nothing new under and in- 
cluding the sun ; but it looks fresh every mo ng, and we rise with it to toil, 
hope, scheme, laugh, struggle, love, suffer, until the night comes and quiet. 
And then will wake Morrow and the eyes that look on it ; and so da capo. 

his, then, is to be a story, may it please you, in which jackdaws will wear 
peacock’s feathers, and awaken the jast ridicule of the acocks ; in which, 
while every justice is done to the peacocks themselves, the splendour of their 
plumage, the gorgeousness of their dazzling necks, and the magnificence of 
their tails, —— on will yet be taken to the absurdity of their rickety strut, 
aad the foolish discord of their pert squeaking; in which lions in love will have 
their claws pared by sly virgins ; in which rogues will sometimes triamph, and 
honest folks, let us hope, come by their own ; in which there will be black 
crape and white favours; in which there will be tears under orange-flower 
wreaths, and jokes in mourning-coaches ; in which there will be dinners of 
herbs with contentment and without, and banquets of stalled oxen where there 
is care and hatred—ay, and kindness and friendship too, along with the feast. 
It does not follow that all men are honest because they are poor; and [ have 
known some who were friendly and generous, although they had plenty of 
money. There are some great Ladionds who do not grind down their tenants; 
there are actually bishops who are not hypocrites ; there are liberal men even 
ousng tte Whigs, and the Radicals themselves are not all Aristocrats at heart. 
But who ever heard of giving the Moral before the Fable? Children are only 
led to accept the one after their delectation over the other: let us take care lest 
our readers skip both ; and so let us bring them on im Pe a wolves and 
lambs, our foxes and lions, our roaring donkeys, our billing ringdoves, our mo- 
therly partlets, crowing chanticleers. 


The peculiar manner in which French people think and feel, and some- 
times miss the English idiom, is amusingly shown in the subjoined letter 
of acertain elderly French lady, addressed to the lover of her youthful 
charms, from whom Fate and her father’s commands had separated her, 
Her father was one of the noble emigrés. ae 


Rue St. Dominique, St. Germains, Paris, Novy. 15, 1920. 

Long separated from the country which was the home of my youth, I carried 
from her tender recollections, and bear her always a lively gratitude. The 
Heaven has placed me in a position yey different from that in which I knew 
you. Ihave been the mother of many children. My husband has recovered a 
portion of the property which the Revolution tore from u§; and France, in re- 
turning to its legitimate sovereign, received once more the nobility which ac- 
companied his august house into exile. We, however, preceded his Majesty, 
more happy than many of our companions. Believing farther resistance to be 
useless; dazzled, perhaps, by the brilliancy of that genius which restored order, 
submitted Europe, and governed France, M. de Florac, in the first days, was 
reconciled to the Conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz, and held a position in 
his Imperial Court. This submission, at first attributed to infidelity, has sub- 
sequently been pardoned to my husband. His sufferings during the Hundred 
Days made to pardon his adhesion to him who was Emperor. ity husband is 
now an oldman. He was of the disastrous campaign of Gascon, as one of the 
chamberlains of Napoleon. Withdrawn from the world he gives his time to his 
feevle health—to his family—to Heaven. 

I have not forgotten a time before those days, when, according to promises 
given by my father, I became the wife of M.de Florac. Sometimes I have heard 
of your career. One of my parents, M. de F., who took service in the English 
India, has entertained me of you; he informed me how yet a young man yod 
won laurels at Argom and Bhartpour; how you escaped to death at Laswari. 
I have followed them, sir, on the et I have taken part in your victory and 
your glory. Ah! I am not socold, but my heart has trembled for your dan- 
gers ; not so aged, but I remember the young man who learned from the pupil 
of Frederic the first rudiments of war. Your great heart, your love of truth, 
your courage were your own. None had to teach you those qualities, of which 
a good God had endowed you. My good father is dead since many years. He, 
too, was permitted to see l’rance before to die. 

T have read in the English journals not only that you are married, but that 
you have ason. Permit me to send to — wife, to your child, these accom- 
panying tokens of an old friendship. I have seen that Mistress Newcombe was 
widow, and am not sorry of it. My friend, I ee there was not that difference 
of age between your wife and you that I have known in other unions. | pray 
the good God to’ bless yours. I hold you always in my memory. As I write the 
pee comes back to me. I see a noble young man, who has a solt voice, and 

rown eyes. I see the Thames, and the mare | plains of Blackheath. I listen 
and ray at my chamber-door as my father talks to you in our little cabinet of 
studies. I look from my window, and see you depart. 

My sons are men: one follows the profession of arms, one has embraced the 
ecclesiastical state; my daughter is herself a mother. I remember this was 
your birthday ; I have made myself a little féte in celebrating it, after how 
many years of absence, of silence ! CoMTESSE DE FLORAC. 

(Nee L. de Blois.) 











THE NORTH WESTERN PASSAGE. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

The return of the Phenix steamer,—which, our readers will remember, 
was despatched with a transport to convey stores to Sir E. Belcher’s 
searching squadron——puts us = poseonen of intelligence from the Arctic 
= of a most interesting at the same time a ve painful nature, 

he leading feature of interest lies in the fact, that the problem of a 
pamnga fr ships between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, north of the 
Ameri continent—a problem which has engaged the enterprise of mar- 
itime nations, and particularly of our own, for upwards of three centuries 
—bas been finally solved. Capt. M’Clare has succeeded in navigating his 
thip from Behring’s Strait, in the west, to within about sixty miles of Mel- 
ville Straits,—and was, yagceny, the last accounts, waiting only for 
the disruption of the ice to pass through those straits and return by the 
eastern outlet to England.--The problem had long since been stript of all 
that portion of its interest which was reflected on it from the field of com- 
mercial speculation ; but its solution, after ages of such perilous adventure 
as that by which it has been sought, is a great scientific triumph,—and 
adds fresh glory to the old and famous flag of Eagland. 

In lieu of the commercial interest which once attached to this long 
vexata questio, none better than the readers of the 4theneum know how 
melancholy an interest of another kind has attached to the late years of 
adventure in these ice-bound seas :—and the painful part of the intelli- 
gence now wg home has reference to that latter subject of anxiety 
and nse. The secret of ages hasbeen yielded upat last, we have too 
much reason to fear, on heavy terms. The proud satisfaction which Eng- 
lishmen must feel at the discovery of a North-west—or rather, North-east 





~—passage, is clouded by the sad iact that the entrepid conquerors of this 


mysterious route have come on no traces of Franklin and his unfortunate 


companions. 

When on the eve of , Capt. M-Clure emphatically declared that 
he would find Sir John lin and Capt. Crozier,—or make the North- 
west passage. He has, cal 


speaking, redeemed the latter part 
of this pledge :—but the fate of those t manders and their crews 
is hidden yet amid the dark and laby ice-paths of the Arctic seas. 
The scientific secret of centuries has been wrenched at last from the Spirit 
of the North ;—buat the human secret which in these latter days the heart 
of more nations than our own has so yearned to solve, he guards yet, in 
spite of all questioning, in some one of his drear and inaccessible caves. 
It will be remembered by those who have followed the history of the 


| Arctic Expeditions in our columns, that Capt. M‘Clure was first lieutenant 


of Sir James Ross's ship Enterprise,—and having been promoted, volun- 
teered for the second Expedition by way of Bebring’s Straits. He was 
appointed to the command of the Investigator, under Capt. Collinson, of 
the Enterprise ; and proceeded with that officer to Bebring’s Strait in the 
early part of 1850. Capt. Collinson having failed to penetrate the pack 
ice, parted from Capt. M‘Clare, and sailed to Hong Kong,—where he win- 
tered ; but the latter, notwithstanding a signal of recall from Capt. Kellett 
of the Herald, who was the chief officer on that station, dashed onwards 
with a bold determination to force a passage to the north-east,taking on 
himself all the responsibility of disobeying orders. Fortunately, his dar- 
ing has been crowned with success ; andit is not a little singular that Capt. 
Kellet, who was the last person seen by Capt. M’‘Clure when he entered 
the ice on the west,—-should have been the person to rescue him at the ex- 
piration of three years on the side of Melville Island on the east. 

We learn from Capt. M‘Clure’s despatches—which are very voluminous 
—that on the 5th of August (1850) he rounded Point Barrow, the north- 
eastern extremity of Bebring’s Strait.—and then bore to the east, keeping 
near the shore. On the 9th, he passed the mouth of the Colville; and on the 
11th, a notice was deposited upon Jones’s Island, which was found thickly 
strewed with drift wood. Here communication was held with the natives, 
—one of whom had a gun with the name of Barnet and the date 1840 on 
the lock ; and tobacco was bartered for salmon and ducks. The thievish 
propensity of these natives alluded to by other explorers is amply con- 
firmed by Capt. M'Clure.--Struggling on through narrow leads of water, 
the Pelly Islands, at the mouth of the Mackenzie, were reached on the 
21st of August,—and Point Warren, near Cape Batburst, on the 24th.— 
Here a circumstance occurred which we should be glad to know admitted 
of satisfactory explanation. 

It appears, that on attempting to land at the above point, two natives 
waved the adventurers off with threatening gestures. It was with much 
difficulty that they were pacified; and then, they related, that all their 
tribe but the chief and his sick son had fled on seeing the ship,—alleging 
as a reason that they feared the Investigator had come to revenge the 
death of a white man whom they had murdered some time ago. They 
proceeded to relate (through the medium of the interpreter on board the 
Investigator), that some white men had come thither in a boat, and that 
they built themselves a house and lived there. At last the natives mur- 
dered one ; and the others escaped—they knew not where. The murder- 
ed man was, they said, buried in a spot which they pointed out. Capt. 
M‘Claure adds, that he was peter from examing this grave in conse- 
quence of a thick fog which obliged him to return to his ship. It is mat- 
ter of most serious regret that the truth of this story was not inquired 
into. The history of the Adam Beck fabrication of the murder of white 
men by Esquimaux, and the well-known habit of these latter to exaggerate 
and deceive, render it expedient, no doubt, to receive all accounts from 
them with much doubt :—but here, the means of verification were appa- 
rently at hand. Primd@ facve, it is hardly likely that natives would volun- 
teer a statement to the officer so self-criminatory as the above, unless it 
rested on grounds of truth.—And here we may mention, that a correspon- 
dent bas drawn our attention to an extract of a letter seemingly bearing 
on the above story, which we published in our columns in 1848, and which 
excited considerable interest at the time. The letter in question was re- 
ceived by the Admiralty from Chief Factor Macpherson. It is dated March 
1, 1848, and contains this passage :—‘‘ There is a report from Peel’s River 
that the Esquimaux saw two large boats (query ships?) to the east of the 
Mackenzie River full of white men ; and they, the Esquimaux, showed 
knives, files, &c. to the Peel’s River Indians, which they had received from 
these white men. Could these have been Franklin or Rae ?”—To the lat- 
ter query, we may at once answer, that it could uot have been Rae ; and on 
the other hand, the locality referred to by the Exquimaux is precisely 
that in whicha boat party endeavouring to return by the Mackenzie would 
have encamped. It agrees, too, exactly with the Esquimaux story told to 
Capt. M‘Clure ;—and we must hold, that steps should have been taken by 
him to investigate the matter. We trust, that the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny, who have always evinced a desire to aid the searching cause, will lend 
@ helping hand towards completing this —_ > 

Continuing his course to the east along the coast, the water being very 
shallow, but admitting of safe navigation, Cape Parry was reached by 
Capt. M‘Clure on the 6th of September. From this position high land 
was observed to the E.N.E. This was taken possession of, and named 
Baring Island. Two days after this discovery, land was observed to the 
N.N.E., which was named Prince Albert Land. This is continuous with 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands, and extends north 73° 21’ long. and 112° 
48’ west lat. Here, Capt. M‘Clure was very near Rae’s discoveries in 
1851. The Investigator was now navigated through a channel, called 
Prince of Wales Strait, dividing Baring Island from Prince Albert Land. 
This strait runs to the north-east, and was a most promising course for 
reaching the sea south of Melville Island. In the centre of the Straita 
number of islands were discovered,—to which the name of_the Princess 
Royal was given ; and a depot was made on one of them of three months’ 
provisions for sixty-six men, with a boat and ammunition. Sailing up 
the strait, the Expedition progressed very favourably until the 11th of 
September,——when the ship was beset and drifted with the ice, narrowly 
escaping destruction several times, until the 8th of October. On that 
day she became firmly fixed. The position at this time was not far from 
the northern extremity of the strait. Here sh was frozen in,—and re- 
mained stationary during the winter. Parties were sent out to explore ; 
and it was soon ascertained that the channel opened into Barrow Strait. 
This established the existence of a North-West Passage! Had the season 
remained open a few days more, the Expedition would have made the 
sage—not only in one season, but in the short space of little more 
two months and a half. 

The summer of 185! was now anxiously awaited; but meanwhile ad- 
vantage was taken of the spring to explore the coasts to the north-east and 
south-east in the direction of Banks Land and Wollaston Land. In the 
course of their explorations, tribes of Esquimaux were met with who had 
evidently never seen white men before. They were quiet and inoffensive. 
Several musk oxen were shot on Prince Albert Land,—and proved a wel- 
come addition to the supplies of the party. 

On the 14th of July (1851) the ice opened without any pressure,—and 
the Jnvestigator was again fairly afloat. Great exertions were made to 
pass through the strait; but after many attempts, the progress of the Ex- 
pedition was completely arrested on the 16th of August by strong north- 
east winds driving large masses of ice to the southward. At this date the 
party were in lat. 75° 14’ and long. 115° 32’. Thus baffled, Capt. M‘Clure 
boldly resolved on running to the southward of Baring Island, and sailing 
up northward along its western side. This, after many delays, and after 
surmounting formidable obstacles, he accomplished. Eventually, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the north side of Baring Island on the 24th of Septem- 
ber. Had open water existed to the east, the rest of the passage might 
have been easily performed this way ; for Barrow’s Strait lay before them, 
—the navigation of which from their position to Lancaster Sound was 
known to be practicable. Unhappily, bowever, on the night of the above 
day the Investigator was frozen up; and, to the date of Capt. M‘Clure’s 
last despatch (April 10,1853) she had not been liberated. Her position 
is 74° 6’ north lat. and 117° 54’ west lon. Capt. M‘Clure describes the lo- 
cality as being excellent :—well protected from the heavy ice by the pro- 
jection of a reef which throws it clear of the ship 600 yards. 

In April, (1852) a party crossed the ice to Melville Island,—and depo- 
sited a document there giving an account of their proceedings and of the 
position of the Investigator. This was, happily, discovered by Capt. 
Kellett’s officers—only a few days before Capt. M‘Clure had made ar- 
rangements for deserting his frozen-up ship. Immediate steps were taken 
to communicate with the party in their ice-prison :—-and the excitement 
of the meeting between Lieut. Pim, who was appointed for the service by 
Capt. Kellett, and the officers of the Investigator, they only will under- 
stand who can imagine the horrors of such a prison, and the long, dreary 
and dreadful paths by. which the prisoners were about to make their des- 
perate attempt at escape from it.--It would, we hope, be precipitate to 
predict that the Jnavestigator will not be liberated from her icy bonds this 
year ; but we have high Arctic authority for stating that, looking to the 
enormous quantity of ice this summer in Barrow’s Strait, and in the seas 
south and west of Melville Island, it is not likely that the ship has yet 
been moved. The perils of Arctic navigation in the vicinity of the Pole 
receive a frightful expression in the following calm, gallant instruction 
given by Capt. M-Clure :—* It is my intention,” he says, “ if possible, to 
return to England this season (1852), touching at Melville Island and Port 








Leopold ; but should we not be again heard of, in all probability we 

have been carried into the Petes "pack, or to the westward of Mebville 

Island,—in either of which events, to attempt to send 

be to increase the evil, as any ship that enters the Polar pack must be 

évitably crushed. Therefore, a depét of provisions or a - at Winter 
safety of the crew. 


Tlarbour is the best and only certainty for t 
This, as will be en the date, was written last year :—and sepa 
the recommended by him bave been taken for the discovery end 

cue of Capt. M‘Clure and bis companions. " 

With respect to the navigation of the North-West Passage, whieh 
subject of great geographical interest, Capt. M‘Clure observes :-=* A 
stands no chance of getting to the westward by entering the Polar 
the water along shore being very narrow and wind contrary, and the pags 
impenetrabie; but through the Prince of Wales Strait, and by k 
along the American coast, I conceive it practicable. Drift-wood is f= 
great abundance upon the east coast of the Prince of Wales Strait, and om 
the American shore,--also much game. The hills in this vicinity aboun@ 
in rein-deer and bares, which remain the entire winter :—we have procured 
upwards of 4,0001b.”—From the observations which were made, it ap 
that the set of the currents is decidedly to the eastward.—“ At one time,” 
on Capt. M-Clure, we found the set as much as two knots in a perfes® 

m,—aud that the flood-tide sets fromthe westward we have 

beyond a doubt, as the opportunities afforded during our detention 
the western shore gave ample proof.”—This is one of the important facts 
Capt. M‘Clure’s enterprise,—and establishes the ie aed of a te 
es queue at a passage which might be required from the side 
ring’s 

p to April, 1852, the health of the crew of the Investigator was exeel- 
lent ; but during tbe past winter scurvy manifested itself,--and it was fa- 
tal to three individuals in the spring. 

According to the last accounts from Capt. Kellett, it appears that be 
had sent his ~y to report upon the health of the crew of the Innes 
tigetor; and given instructions that should there not be among thems 
twenty meu who were sufficiently well, and would volunteer to 
another winter. Capt. M‘Clure was to desert his vessel. This step, 
seems to be contemplated ; for Capt. Inglefield states, that the Jn 
steam tender was expected at Beechy Island with the crew,—and Sr EB 
Belcher had ordered the orth Star to be prepared on her arrival to 
ceed to England, and to leave the Intrepid at Beechy Island in her 

We turn now to Sir E. Belcher’s despatches :—-which, if not so interest- 
ing in a geographica! point of view as those of Capt. M'Clure, yet contain 
many important features. At the head of these may be placed,—first, the 
existence of a polar sea, which Sir Edward feels convinced is now placed’ 
beyond a doubt ;-—and pene the discovery of what we would gladly 
ag Pan * be further traces of Franklin. 

n Capt. Inglefield left Beechy Island last year, he brought home the 
intelligence that Sir E. Belcher had gone up Wellington Channel, and bad 
been absent three weeks. It now a that he reached Cape Becher 
to the north-east, near which, in lat. 76° 52’ and long. 97° W., a locality 
was found for winter quarters. Apprehensive that the open season was 
fast approaching to aclose, preparations were made for t and sledge 
explorations to the northward :—-and these were commenced on the 23rd 
of August. On the 25th, when rounding a point where the coast suddenly 
turns to the eastward, the remains of several well built Esquimaux houses 
were discovered. “ They were,” says Sir E. Belcher, “not simply circles 
of small stones, but two lines of we!l laid wall in excavated ground, filled 
in between by about two feet of fine gravel, well paved, and withal pre- 
senting the appearance of + care—more, indeed, than I am willing to 
attribute to the rude inhabitants or migratory Esquimaux. Bones of deer, 
wolves, seals, &c., numerous. Coal found.”—There is no mention of any 
search having been made for a record,——though in all probability this was 
not neglected ; yet the absence of any cairn would seem to render it un- 
likely that a document existed. It will be observed, that Sir E. Belcher 
does not hazard an opinion as to whether these huts were built by Pramk- 
lin’s party or not :—but if not by Esquimaux, it would be difficult to ar- 
rive at any other conclusion. 

The explorations of Sir Edward and his officers led to the discovery of 
various lands,--to the most extensive of which the name of North Corn- 
wall was given,—and of several islands washed by a sea open to the north, 
which, as we have stated, Sir E. Belcher regards as the Polar basin. Sir, 
Edward gave the name of Victoria Archipelago to a group of islands ip 
78° 10’ N, lat.; and the easternmost, forming the channel to Jones® 
Strait, which communicates with the Polar Sea, he named “ North Kent,” 
It is important to add, that as early as the 20th of May he found the sew 
open in the latitude of Jones’s Strait. His words are—“ Polar sea as far 
as the eye could range.” He also states that the tides were most appa- 
rent, setting from east to west. 
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Thus, it is due to Capt. Penny to record, that although ro of hie 
headlands and ngs are erroneous, as might be expected,—yet, 
the fine as g to the north of Wel- 


lington Channel is a ty, and his views of its connection with a Polar 
basin are borne out by Sir E. Belcher’s observations. 

In the spring of this year, a very extensive sledge journey was made by 
Commander Richards and Lieut. Osborne. They started from their win- 
ter quarters in Wellington Channel,—and. bearing to the north-west im 
the first instance, afterwards struck south, and, a Melville Island, 
reached the winter quarters of the Reso/ute at Dealy Island. Here they 
communicated with Capt. Kellett :—from whom they heard the pl 
intelligence of the safety of the Investigator. By this exploration, wh 
was extended over a a of ninety-seven days, the shores of the eastern 
side of the Hecla and Griper Gulf were examined :—and returning u 
Byam Martin Channel, its connexion with the Polar basin was ascertaine 

The last despatches from Sir E. Belcher, dated “ H.M.S. Assistance, om 
return to Beechy Island, about ten miles east of Cape Becher, July 26, 
1853,”’ inform us, that his ships were liberated from the ice on the 14th of 
July,--and that his fature proceedings will be determined by the natare 
of the despatches that he may find at Beechy Island. He strongly adve-’ 
cates the immediate return to England of the Jnvestigator’s crew ; nob 
conceiving it desirable that any further expense or risk should be incurred 
in waiting for the possible disruption of the ice. The probability of Caps 
Collinson having followed Capt. M‘Clure’s track renders it e ient that. 
a ship should be stationed at Melville Island,—and Capt. Kellett will im 
all probability be ordered to remain there. 

Sir E. Belcher lays so mach stress on the existence of an ee Polar sea,. 
that we are surprised that he does not state his intention of boldly enter- 
ing it with bis well-appointed sbip and steam-tender. Such a course 
would be warranted by his instructions, and at the same time be in bar- 
mony with his well-established spirit of enterprise. 

It now only remains to notice Capt. Inglefield’s despatches. 

Having to tow the Breadalbane transport ship, his passage across Me3- 
ville Bay was a difficult and tedious operation. Seldom during any part 
of the open season has so much ice been seen as was observed during this: 
year. When in the middle of the bay, scarcely any water was ble 
from the mast-head,--and the Phenix had already sustained so much 
damage from the pressure of the ice, as to render it necessary to shift the 
screw. On the 8th of August the Expedition arrived at pwr Boome dg 
but so late was the season, that no water was seen from Cape Riley the 
day before. The ice was too abundant and hummocky to admit the 
sibility of landing the stores on Beechy Island ;—and accordingly Cape 
Riley was selected for that purpose. 

It became now an object of great importance to communicate with Sir 
E. Belcher,--and Capt. Inglefield resolved on being himself the bearer of 
Sir Edward’s despatches. With this view, he started in his whale boat, 
with a month’s provisions, on the 10th of August,—leaving orders, in care- 
of any unforeseen casualty preventing his return to the Phenix by the- 
time the transport was cleared, to run no risk of the ships being canght. 
for the winter, but to proceed to England without him. 

Wellington Channel was full of ice,—and so rough with large cracks: 
and pools, that it defied sledging excepting with a strong party. Am 
attempt was made to carry a small punt over the ice ; but this proving; 
ineffectual, Capt. inn determined cn proceeding by land with am 
officer and two men to Cape Rescue. Each man carried a blanket, a bag, 
and a fortnight’s provisions. The Cape was reached, with much exertion, 
on the 13th of August ; but further progress was arrested by open water. 
At this jancture,a notice was found stating that Capt. Pullen had returmed 
to his ship after having communicated with Sir E. Belcher. 

Having deposited duplicates of their despatches in the cairn, the party 
commenced their return to Beechy Island :—which was reached five 
after their departure,--they having during this time travelled 120 miles. 
It was in a second attempt to convey the original despatches to Sir B. 
Belcher that one of the saddest episodes recorded in these last Arctic pw 
pers occured. The gallant Lieut. Bellot—who, it will be remembered, 
accompanied Capt. Inglefield in the Pheniw—here lost his life— 
He had been sent by Capt. Pullen on the above duty :--having volan- 
teered his services. A heavy gale having suddenly sprung up, be andh 
two of kis men were driven from the shore on a floe ; and while recon- 
nitering from the top of a bummock of this floe in search of the means of 
escape for himself and his party, he was precipitated by a violent gush 
of wind into a deep crack in the ice, and there perished by drowning--— 
Quite aware of his imminent danger, we are informed that in the face of 
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death | his satisfaction that he was engaged in the perform- 
pe pl tduty. His two companions were saved; and afier 


driving about for thirty hours without food, they were enabled to regain 
their ship, bringing back the despatches in saftety.—Lieut. Bellot had won 
the friendship and esteem of all the officers on board the Pheniz. His 
loss will be deeply lamented here,—as doubtless it will in the native ser- 
vice to which he was an honour. He had mete 0 (aes number of mag- 
nectic an 1 other scientific observations, which will be placed in the bands 
of Col. Sabiae for publication. He was at all times foremost in the offer 
of his services for any difficult or dangerous undertaking. Indeed, he sa- 
crificed his life to a sense of duty. We are glad to learn, that there is a 
a of erecting some testimonial commemorative of the loss of this 
excellent and able young officer. Such a step will, we feel sure, be duly 
appreciated by the reach Government :—particularly if it should receive 
the countenance and support of our Admiralty. A meeting of the Royal 

ical Society will shcrily be convened to take into consideration 
the means of testifying the sympathy of the British public. 

Shortly after Capt. Inglefield’s return to his ship, he had the misfortune 
to witness the total destruction of the Breadalbane transport. Thisevent 
happened in the middle of the night of the 21st of August. The ice had 
been in motion for some days,—causing the greatest uneasiness respecting 
the safety of the vessels. At length a nip, which the Pheniz resisted, 

roved too powerful for the less strongly constructed Breadalbane ; and 
o less than fifteen minutes after she was struck she disappeared in thirty 
fathoms of water,—giving the people on board barely th 
selves. Fortunately, nearly all the Government stores had been landed.— 
Another episode this, illustrating the vate accidents of those seas which 
keep the dark secrets of Sir John Franklin and his crews !—The catastro- 
e shows, how important it is that ships should be efficiently strengthened 
Aretic navigation. The voyage of ‘the Investigator from Bebring’s 
Strait to her present position near Melville Island, is a proof how success- 
fully a ship may be made to battle with thick-ribbed ice. 
apt. Inglefield now resolved, in obedience to his instructions, on return- 
ing to Eng With the crew of the lost Breadalbane in addition to his 
own, he leit Beechy Island on the 24th of August ; and after encountering 
many difficulties, he aaah through Lancaster Sound and into Baffia’s 
Bay. Cape Farewell on the 21st of September,—and arriving 
off Thurso on the 4th of October. 

It is worthy of mention, that at Lievely, on the coast of Greenland, in- 
formation was obtained of the existence of a coal mine twenty-six miles 
from the harbour, where coal may be obtained in large quantities. Capt. 
Inglefield states, that the Danes prefer it for burning in stoves to English 


Such are the principal and most interesting features of the despatches 
home by Capt. Inglefield :—and under the head of geographical 
discovery, their importance cannot be over-estimated. 

It is of course quite possible that intelligence may yet arrive, from Sir 
E. Belcher or Capt. Kellett, announcing either the discovery of our long- 
lost countrymen, or that of further tracks of their route and their possib 
whereabout. We have yet to learn the result of the explorations of Capt. 
Kellett’s officers ; and we must not forget, that Capt. Collinson, who en- 
tered the ice at Behring’s Strait in 1851, may by keeping a high north 
latitude strike their track. At the same time, although we have always 
leaned to the side of hope, bearing in mind the amazing quantity of ani- 
mal life existing for the subsistence of the lost party in the Arctic regions, 
we cannot lose sight of the facts that the head waters of Wellington Chan- 
nel have been partly onpenee without finding any vestige of Franklin or 
of his anand that the explorations of Capt. M’Clure to the south-west 
of Melville [sland prove beyond a doubt that they cannot be entangled in 
the ice in that locality. Our heart begins to faint, we must avow, beneath 
the burthen of hope deferred.—Vast, however, as is the area which has 
now been swept by our searching ships, a much larger field yet remains 

unexamined.— We cannot expect, after all that has been done, with the 
now faint chance of saving life if discovered,—that the Admiralty will 
continue the search until the ground shall be exhausted ;—but we would 
fain have the promising route by Nova Zembla tried, and the Siberian 
coast wad nah. Ya, wy if the result of Sir E. Belcher’s deliberation at 
Beechy Island should be, his return to England, and consequent abandon- 
ment of the search for Franklin ia the waters to the north of Wellington 
Channel, shall we be satisfied with the very imperfect search ia that di- 
rection which still holds out the greatest promise? Surely, when we are 
told of an open sea in May, and of a Polar basin free from ice, its navi- 
gation cannot be either difficult or tedious. Capt. M’Clure has shown us 
that one north-west passage exists; but we are much mistaken if other 
<— ~—e open passages far to the north across the pole itself will not be 
ound, 

We may take this opportunity to state, that one of the bottles picked 
up near the mouth of the Obi, on the Siberian coast, has lately arrived at 
‘the Admiraity. [na former number we stated, that segeral of these bottles 
had been found io the above locality ; and that the Admiralty had request- 
ed the Russian Goverament to forward one to Eugland. It was, of course, 
hoped that it might prove to have belonged to Franklin’s ships; but, 
having personally examined it,—we are sorry to say, that it is evidently 
of foreign manufacture, and not at all likely to have been furnished to 
Franklin’s Expedition. It is about the length of a soda water bottle—but 
more spherical ; and is formed of very dark glass, nearly a quarter of an 
inch thick. 

We are glad to hear, that Commanders M’Clure and Inglefield have 
beea promoted.—Atheneum, Oct. 15. 


The meeting of Commander M’Clure from the east, and Lieut. Bedford 
Pim from the west, with the party from the Resolute sent to his assistance, 
is thas described in a private letter from Captain Kellett, C.B., dated H. 
M.S. Resolute, Melville Island, April 19, 1853 :— 

“ This is really a red-letter day in our voyage, and shall be xept as a 
holiday by our heirs and successors for ever. At nine o'clock of this day 
our look-out man made the signal for a party coming in from the west- 
ward ; all went out to meet them and assist themin. A second party was 
then seen, Dr. Domville was the first person I met. I cannot describe 
my feelings when he told me that Captain M’Clure was among the next 
party. Iwas not long in reaching him and giving him many hearty shakes 
—no purer were ever given by twomenin this world. M’Ciure looks well, 


but is very hungry. His description of Pim’s making the harbour of Mer- = 


<. would have been a fine subject for the pen of Captain Marryat were he 
alive. 

“« M’Clure and his first Lieutenant were walking on the floe. Seeing a 
person coming very faust towards them they supposed he was chased by a 
wear, or had seen a bear. Walked towards him; on getting onwards a 
hundred yards, they could see from his proportions that he was not one of 
them. Pim began to screech and throw up his hands (his face as black as 


_my hat); this brought the Captain and Lieutenant to a stand, as they 


eould not hear sufficiently to make out his language. 

“ At length Pim reached the party, quite beside himself, and stammered 
out, on M’Clure asking him. ‘Who are, you, and where are you come 
from t’—‘ Lieutenaat-Pim, Herald, Captain Kellet,’--This was the more 
inexplicable to M’Clure, as I was the last person he shook hands with in 
Bebring’s Straits. He at length found that this solitary stranger was a 
true Englishman—an angel ot light. He says:— He soon was seen from 
the ship; they had only one hatchway open, and the crew were fairly 
ivanet there, in their endeavour to get up. The sick jumped out of their 

ks, and the crew forgot their despondency ; in fact, all was changed 
ou board the Investigator.’ 


The latest news of Commander (now Captain) Maclure is contained in 
the following letter from his London agents to the Editor of the Zimes, in 
reference to the details, of which an abstract is given above. 


Sir,—In addition to the very interesting pacticulars which have ap- 
pores in The Times of this day of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s ship | 
investigator in the Arctic Regions, we think it will be satisfactory to the 
pablic to know, that be Meeporan we have received from Com er irClure 
of that ship and from Captain Kellett, of Her Majesty’s slp Resolute, it 
appears that those officers had met at Melville Island, had been in 
company for a fortnight at the date of the last communication, which was 
the 7th of May. Captain M’Clare bad effected this meeting by a march 
170 miles across the ice from the position in which he had placed his 

ip at Baring’s Island. Under these circumstances there can be no doubt 
0d helps will be made for the safety of the Investigator and ber 

. the =, question at present in uncertainty is whether the ship 

herself will be able to force a passage through this large mass of ice. 





OMER PASHA. 

The Journal des Dedats gives the following details relative to Omer 
Pasha who commands the Army of the Danube :— 

* Omer Pasha is an Austrian subject; he is a native of Croatia. He 
was born in 1901 at Viaski, a village situate in the circle of Ogulini, 13 
kagacs from Fiume. His family name is Lattas. His father was Lieu- 
tm sat-Administrator of the circle ; his uncle was a priest of the United 


me to save them- | 8 





Gre-« Church. Admitted when very young into the School of Mathema- 


— = 


tics of Thurm, near Carlstadt, in Transylvania, and after having comple- 
ted his studies with distinction, the young Lattas entered into the corps of 
the Ponte et Chaussées, which in Atotria is organised on a military footing. 
In 1830, in consequence of a misunderstanding with his superiors, he | 

for Turkey, and embraced Islamism. Chosrew Pasha, who was then Ser- 
askier, took him under his agra procured him admission into the 
regular army, and attached him to his personal staff. He even gave him 
his ward in marriage, who was ore of the richest heiresses of Constantino- 
ple, and the daughter of one of the Janissaries whose head he had caused 
to be cut off'in 1827. when that corps revolted against the Sultan Mab- 
moud. In 1833, Lattas, who had taken the name of Omer, was chief of 
battalion, and was appoined aide-de-camp and = oy) eed to General 
Chrzanowski, who had charge of the instraction of the Ottoman troops en- 
camped near Constantinople. Omer was thenceforward actively employed 
in the re-organisation of the Turkish army, and, still protected by Chosrew 
Pasha, obtained successively important missions and command in the 
army. The troubles of Syria and the Albanian insurrection of 1846 gave 
him occasion to distinguish himself, and attracted to him the attention of 
the Sultan. He was sent to the Kurdistan, and succeeded in obtaining 
the submission of that province, which was nearly independent of the 
Porte. Named in 1848 to the command of the army sent to the Danubian 
provinces, he made the authority of the Sultan respected, while at the 
same time he respected the susceptibilities and privileges of those provin- 
ces, placed as they were under the double protection of Turkey and Rus- 


ia. 

“The year 1851 was the most brilliant period of the military career of 
Omer Pasha. Named Commander-in-Chief of Bosnia, the principal chiefs 
of which had refused to recognise the Tanzimat, that is, the new organisa- 
tion of the Empire, he combated successfully, though with an inferiur 
force, the Beys of that country. At last he was sent to Montenegro, where 
he found himself for the first time commanding a regular army of 50,000 
men. The intervention of Austria, as is known, put a term to that expe- 
dition before decisive operations could be commenced. 

“ At the present date Omer Pasha is at Schumla, at the head of nearly 
100,000 men. He is described as displaying great activity in its organisa- 
tion, and is occupied with fortifying the country which may become the 
theatre of war. 

“Omer Pasha is about 52 years of age, below the middle height, but 
with a martial expression of countenance. He speaks with the same 
facility the Servian, the Italian, and the German tongues. After the in- 
surrection of Hungary he undertook the defence of the refugees whose ex- 
tradition had been demanded by Austria and Russia. He proceeded to 
Schumla, where he made acquaintance with the principal refugees, and on 
his arrival at Constantinople, he interfered zealously with the Sultan in 
their favour. He took several of them with him to Bosnia and Montene- 
gro, and confided to them important posts. Some of them have dis- 
tinguished themselves greatly, and have remained in the service of 
Turkey.” 


ee 


ImPROVEMFNT or NavicaTion.—At the maritime conference lately held 
at Brussels, for the purpose of devising an uniform system of meteorologi- 
cal observations at sea, some very interesting papers were discussed. At 
this conference Great Britain was represented by Captain I’. W. Beechy, 
R.N., F.R.S., and member of the pies. department of the Board of Trade, 
and by Captain Henry James, of the Royal Engineers, F.R.S., &c.; the 
United States were represented by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, LL.D., of the 
United States navy ; France was represented by M. Delamarche, hydro- 
graphic engineer of the Imperial marine; Russia, by Alexis Gorkovenko, 
captain-lieutenant of the Imperial navy ; Belgium was represented by M. 
Queteler, director of the Royal Observatory, and by Captain Victor La- 
hure, director-general of the Belgium marine; Denmark, by Captain- 
Lieutenant P. Rothe, director of the depot of marine charts ; Holland, by 
M. H. Jansen, lieutenant of the royal navy ; Norway, by Nils Ihlen, lieu- 
tenant of the royal navy ; Portugal, by J. de Mattos Correa, captain-lieu- 
tenant of the royal navy ; and Sweden by Carl Anton Pattersson, first 
lieutenant of the Swedish navy. 

The conference, composed of these distinguished representatives of the 
nautical science of the great maritime nations of Europe and America, 
held its first meeting at the residence of the Minister of the Interior at 
Brussels, on the 23d of August, 1853, When M. Quetelet was unanimously 
elected president of the Conference, Lieutenant Maury having declined 
that honourable post. The Conference continued its sittings almost daily 
until the 7th of September, by which time it had agreed on a complete 
plan and form of observations to be made on board the national vessels of 
all the countries represented in the Conference, in whatever part of the 
world they may be stationed, and on board all the merchant vessels of 
those nations whose captains and owners are willing to co-operate in col- 
lecting information of so much value to themselves and others. 

* * * * Such are the points of information which will henceforth 
be collected by the national vessels of England, the United States, France, 
Holland, and all the other nations which were represented at the Confer- 
ence, and by the higher class of merchant vessels belonging to this or other 
nations. Supposing this plan to be followed up steadily for even ten years, 
millions of facts will have been observed, recorded, classified, and com- 
pared; and many general laws will have been deduced from these facts 
with reference to the direction of the winds, the force and direction of the 
currents of the ocean, and the action of that strange mysterious power 
which we call magnetism, which will not only add to the amount of our 
scientific knowledge, but will prove of daily use to the navigators of all 
nations.—Liverpool Times. 


Mr. Henry DruMMonD, M.P., AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE.~-The member 
for West Surrey, having received the circular inviting him toattend the 
Peace Conference at Edinburgh, that gentleman, in reply to the secretary 
indulges in the following remarks :— 

“In your address, there are many trite truisms describing the evils of 
war, against which common-places nothing can be said. You consider it 
as an “ Utopian dream to bring about suddenly a miraculous transforma- 
tion of human nature,” the mdulgence of which you disclaim ; but your 
whole address proves that the only part of the dream you differ from is 
the suddenness of the “ miraculous transformation,” and that you do pro- 
pose to yourselves to be the means of ushering in an uuiversal reign of 
ace hy means of conferences. Of the first two men born into the world, 
one killed the other; and in this way “human nature’ has manifested 
itself ever since that period, and ever will, unless it undergoes a “ miracu- 
lous transformation.” 

** You endeavour to cast obloquy on the profession of arms, and are in- 
dignant at “ successful warriors occupying posts of distinction in courts 
and cabinets.” Take the army and the navy as a class, and take any 
other class of men in this country—merchants, tradesmen, manufacturers, 
savans, lawyers; compare them together for talents, patriotism, honour, 
virtue, disinterestedness, kindness, self-devotion—-for, in short, every qual- 
ity that ennobles man ; and I assert that the military Class is, beyond mea- 
sure, superior to any other. You would prefer to see statues erected to 
those who have been most eminent in the money-making arts of peace ; 
and instead of statues to Marlborough, Wellington, Duncan, and Nelson, 
you would prefer to see statues to the inventors of spinning-jennies and 
railroads, or to Kant and Jeremy Bentham. You think a broadbrim in 
bronze more picturesque than a cocked hat. You are severe upon Mars 
and Moloch, and prefer Mammon to both. Idolatry, like statuary, is an 
affair of taste, but Milton, who seems to know as much about devils as you 
do, tells us that Mammon was the basest and meanest of all. 

“ You state that “ the fower and strength of Europea= manhood is liv- 
ing in coerced idleness at the expense of the rest of the community, in 
order that they may be ready to fight ;” it would be more true if you had 
said, in order that the rest of the community may be able to spin cotton 
and grow corn in quiet.” 


Tue Bear Case Dectpep.—Onur readers will recollect that a bear esca- 
ped from a baggage car on the Stonington Railroad, about a year ago, and 
was shot by some person out on a hunting expedition. The owner of the 
bear sued the company, as common carriers, in a Rhode Island court. 
The Court instructed the jury that the defendants were liable as common 
carriers, but still it was the duty of the person who committed the bear 
to them to see that he was sufficiently secured ; and if the bear escaped 
from any defects in his cage, such as to make it insecure for the purpose 
of transporting the bear, the company were not liable; that if there was 
no fault in the cage, the company were liable for the loss; that they were 
only liable on the count for trover, in case it were proved that the dea 
bear had been tendered to them by the owner to transport, but not for 
neglecting to take it from the person who shot it, it being no part of their 
original engagement to carry the bear afterdeath. Verdict for defendants. 
--Yew Haven Courier, Oct. 13. 








A Reapy Piarwricut.—M. Alexandre Dumas has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter, dated Paris, October 11, to M. Arséne Houssaye, director 
of the Théatre Frangais :—My dear director—I arrived from Brussels on 
receiving notice that'the “ Jeunesse de Louis XIV,” has been stopped by 
the censorship. This is Tuesday, and I have to request you to allow a 
piece of mine to be read on Monday next. It will be in five acts, but 
what it will be about I really cannot say, for this news has taken me quite 


« 








unawares, but these five acts will bear the name of the “ Jeunesse de Louis 
XV.” I will so arrange the matter that the scenery, furniture, and part 
of the dresses which you have ordered, and which I understand are ready, 
will answer. It is to be distinctly understood that in this latter 

there will not be either a word or 4 situation of the “Jeunesse de ia 
XIV,” which will thus remain intact for you, in case the censorship sball 
think fit some day or other to allow you to act that play. I be 
ready before Monday I shall have the honour of letting you know. Tout 
@ vous, ALEXANDRE Dumas.”—The request thus made for Monday, has 
been acceded to, and the performers of the Théatre Francais look forward 
with ny wey her no ore ; 2 = ere ee p 8 work. It 
appears that the su 0! play is the age aifone time projected 
between Louis XIV and one of x sleeep of Cardinal Mazarin. M - 
mas, in working out this subject, contrived to make allusions to the im; 
propriety of mesalliances, which was considered as directed against the 
marriage of Louis Napoleon with Mademoiselle de Montijo.— London pa- 
per, Oct. 15. 

Rep River Rart.—A few days since we stated briefly that the removal 
of the Red river raft has been again advertised for contract by the United 
States government, the former contractors having failed to complete the 
work, and abandoned the enterprise. By a communication which Se 
in the Wational Intelligencer, it seems that the raft is so formidable that 
its removal is thought impracticable. According to this writer, the great 
raft was originally one hundred miles in length, and not ten miles of it 
has ever been removed. Through this whole extent the river is obstructed 
by an immense aggregation of logs and trees, which have to be dug up 
and sawed out. The attempt to remove this great raft was abandened 
many years ago, and a new route adopted for navigation, by way of Bayou 
Pierre, Shreveport, Lake Caddo, and a canal from thence into Red 
above the raft, which is used to this day. This, however, is also annually 
obstructed by a raft at the upper end formed by every freshet. 

The writer of the communication alluded to is astonished that the gov- 
ernment has not advertised for contracts to keep open this channel instead 
of attempting the removal of the great raft, which he considers as perma- 
nent as the Falls of Niagara. This, however, seems but a temporizing 
policy, and in these days, when science accomplishes seeming im ibili- 
ties, it is not likely that the Red river raft will long defy the skill of our 
ingenious engineers and mechanics. If ten miles of the hundred have al- 
ready been cleared of obstructions, there is no reason why the rest cannot 
be ; and the Red river is too important a stream te remain permanently 
choked up with timber.--Philadelphia North American, Oct. 5. 








Tue Voicar DanctnG-mopets or Paris.—Fashion this year has centred 
in a new aspirant for fame. She is called “ Bombe” for she can spring 
over the heads of the people forming the ring round the dancers, right 
into the middle of the dance, a feat which excites the greatest envy 
amongst her companions. Du reste the souvenir of Mabille will be triste 
enough this year, for the most Spicerss dance of all, the one which has 
entirely superseded the Pas du Taureau and the Tulipe Orageuse, is the 
Pas des Pendus, Just imagine a whole assemblage of men and women 
met together for amusement, and supposed to be possessed of reason, whose 
whole study is to imitate to perfection, in time to the music, the contor- 
tions of those who die by hanging! the tongue hanging out, the eyes star- 
ing, the head lolling from side to side, the arms without control ; such are 
the necessary demonstrations to be observed in this charming dance, 
which is at present the most recherché in the capital of the civilised world. 
It is extremely difficult to attain in perfection, and the most accomplished 
individual in the art of representing the death throes of the “ Pendu,” a 
long, lanky medical student of noble family and high name, obtains hia 
entrance to the gardens free, and liberty to refresh himself a discrétion, im 
consideration of the éc/at which his unrivalled performance gives to the 
establishment. Such are the refined amusements in which our youth in- 
dulge, such the excellence to which we are content to aspire, and such the 
result! All things considered, John Bull had better remain “ vulgar” as 
he is, and seek no change.—Paris letter, Sep. 28. 





Our Crry Arricie.—The present financial crisis apne to demand 
from Mr. Punch one of those Money Articles with which he has stepped 
forward in other times of difficulty, and which have instantly restored 
stability and confidence. Regardless, therefore, of his own personal com- 
fort, he attended the Stock Market one day during the past ve 

Mr. Punch was struck by the exceeding helplessness of the tlemen 
in whose hands is the political thermometer, better known as the Fands. 
They displayed an avidity in grasping at the slightest hint, which was 
only equalled by the hurry with which they sprang away todo something, 
before they comprehended the real bearing of the information. Indeed, if 
these gentlemen of the Siock Exchange waited until they understood the 
actual teadency of the events upon which they deal, some of them might 
Wait long enough. Mr. Punch casually remarked toa friend that “ Aber- 
deen was out this morning,” and there was a rush of fifty men eager to 
buy on account of the good news. Had they paused to bear .Ur. Punch 
add, “ walking in Kensington Gardens,” Gey might have spared their 
trouble. Subsequently, the same gentleman was heard to say, “ Not so 
tight as it was.’ Away hurried the correspondents of the papers, and told 
everybody that the tightness of the market was disappearing. Mr. Punch 
merely alluded to his hat, which had been a little uncomfortable until he 
had his hair cut. ‘ Will open flatly,” an observation Mr. Punch simply 
applied to the Princess’s Theatre, was construed into a prophecy of the 
state of the Market next day, and business was done accordingly. But 
the greatest coup, and one for which Mr, Gladstone owes Mr. Punch a 
good turn, was the latter gentleman’s saying, as he left the Exchange, 
‘** Those new Stocks are the best, because they always keep up so well.” 
The new creations, for whose non-popularity the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been much twitted by financiers who do not know discount from 
premium, immediately sprang into activity, and yet Mr. Punch’s remark 
was sanply apropos of his friend’s wearirg a rather seedy tie round his 
neck. He hopes that Exchequer Bill, as the Right Hon. William is rathee 
irreverently called in the City, will remember this good service next time 
Mr, Punch hints that it is time the duty should come off paper.-—PuncA. 





Peace CoNFERENCE OF THE Rapsirs.—Last week was held a meeting 
of certain rabbits in a box in the Zoological Gardens. The meeting, it 
must be confessed, was not very numerous, but extremely respectable. 

Mr. Doublesmut took the chair, and briefly opened the proceedings. 
He eaid that they would improve the happy accident of their meeting into 
an enduring advantage. He thought that the time had arrived for the 
whole nation of rabbits to raise themselves in the scale of creation; by 
cultivating a deeper trust and wider confidence with the animal world 
about them. He must lament, while he confessed that he had been brought 
up in the fear and horror of foxes, weasels, stoats, polecats, sparrow-hawks, 
and so forth, But, for his part, he believed that the time was come when 
the whole rabbit people might live in love and amity and perfect trust 
with all around them. It was mean ; it wasa moral cowardice to distrust 
either fox or weasel: they, poor things! like illiterate rabbits, had been 
the victims of ignorance and prejudice; but in these days, everybod 
might embrace everybody. Yes, he felt his heart expand towards all 
created things, and— 

—aAnd the rest of the speech was cut short; for the boa-constrictor—in 
whose house the rabbits had met, and over whose coils they had h 
and run--the boa, in the twinkiing of an eye, had Mr. Doublesmut in hia 
jaws; and in two minutes deposited body and bones in his throat—Jd1d. 





Fortier ParticuLars.— A Medical Breakfast has come to be almost 
a part ef the regular proceedings of the British Association—and the last 
meeting at Hull offered no exception.”—-Athenaum. 

We understand that the bill of fare included Senna Tea, Cream of Tar- 
tar, Sugar of Lead, Butter of Antimony, Saffron Cake, Rhubarb Tart, and 
Antimony Wine. Spatula were laid for forty — Punch. 





Hexts To Farmers.—At the late dinner of the Surrey Agricultural As- 
sociation, Mr. Evelyn presided, and Mr. Drummond did the speechmaking. 
He avoided politics entirely, and contented himself with rating the Sar- 
rey farmers for their slowness in adopting improvements, and for “ m 
scratching the face of the land with a small-tooth comb, according to the 
custom that bad prevailed in the country since the days of the sain 
instead of ploughing to a greater depth. The practical application of hi 
remark was, that the — for ploughing should be given for time and 
depth, especially the latter. He told the farmers, 7 must J} be Caird 
and Mechi, and Huxtable, if they would learn something ; ice whieh 
was received with laughter and cries of “No!” But to this Mr. Drum- 
mond retorted—“ It is of no use saying uo ; and laughter will not snub 
those men, or do away with the fact.” 





Marriace mv Hicu Lirs.—The two noble houses of De Ros and Wilton 
were on Wednesday united by the marriage of the eldest daugbter of the 
latter with the heir of the former ancient family. The ceremony took place 
at the village church of Prestwich-cam-Oldam, in the immediate vicinity 
of Heaton Hall, the seat of the Wilton * -sily, in Lancashire. bride, 
who has scarcely completed her twenty-first year, is Lady Elizabeth Grey 
Egerton, eldest surviving dawghter of the 1 and Countess of Wilton ; 
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and the young nobleman is the H ke Fizgerald De Ros, of | old masters. We are informed that he has taken this step in consequence 
the Ist is Guard only sn of the 20th Baron De and recently ap- | of the very nature of the report from the Select Committee 
pointed to his Royal Highness Prince ; on the National Gallery. 


performed a: fan hepleta 
was y the Hon, and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, do ic chaplain 
to the Queen, and the noble and happy pair departed to pass 
the at Lord Rokeby’s, y  onlew House, Herts.--London 
paper, Oct. 14, 


Tat Currer Sorps.—Evousu v. Awenicas.—The Aberdeert built clip- 
fer ip Abergelaic’s e of 97 days from land to land appears to rank 

o. 3 among the pes mare from , of the season. The 
Alber geldie took de from the Start, then distant six miles, at 10 p.m. 
on the 3d of May ; on the evening of Monday, the 8th inst., letters from 
her were delivered in this city of Victoria. , 

The Lady Mary Wood \eft Shanghai with the American clipper-ship 
Nightingale in tow, and finally cast her off (Gutzlaff bearing SE } E) at 
8 a.m. of the 8th inst., from which time the Vightingale’s run to London 
commences, and we hope to hear of her having better luck in the China 
Sea this season than she had the last. The British clipper Challenger 
was all ready for sea, and would leave a few hours after the Vightingale ; | 
so that we may expect to hear of an interesting match. Bets ran high on 
the Britisher—the winner of the last race. The Lady Mary Wood re- 
ports a vessel aground on the north bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, but 
could not make out what flag was shown.—Friend of China, 4ugust 17. 








T. P. Cooxe.—We conclude these recollections, with a brief piece of 
en which has some interest, as an evidence of Mr. Cooke’s popu- 


larity. It is the number of times he has copes in his principal imper- 
sonations up to his present engagement at the Standard Theatre. 
> “* Black-eyed a. Ye ER ee Pe eis i times. 
=r ee SUP, Th” BOO PRO 4. oy oss epee sok etese® 2 
In “ The Monger” SE WTUUA «obo. o SepMben 9 Webs Mike veuse 365, 
TP ee ee re en 250 ~—Ci,, 
Aubré, in “ Dog of Montargis”...................ceee eee hl 
PRO IPN ONION oo oo u's ivy ncces tated bear eae aac? ET : op 
OF FOO BU OOO bos chs tina dda oguis chicas aba Pelee term roe 1200 =O, 
© POE GRE nsincle ste cow neanciud Ui -0 sien SEE od: eee 
“ Lake the Rabouser”. 8.5.56 ois toils ccs patearees eee z=” 
“‘ My Poll and my Partuer Joe”................00-ses008: 269 ~=C«,, 


So that, taking rehearsals and performances, in the last quarter of cen- 
tary) he has passed a whole year in the company of the Monster: year 
a half (as compensation) with his worthy friend, Long To ; and 
nearly two years and a quarter with his incomparable Will. 0; an 
amount of intimacy which we think ought to satisfy their writers, en if 
or! belong to the most craving of their fraternity.—Biography of «. P. 
‘ooke. 
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PROBLEM No. 254, sy E. B. C. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 253. 


White. Black, 
1. B. to Q. 5. R. to K. (best.) 
2. Q. to B. 7 ch, $ tke Q. : 
3. P. tks. Q. . tog. 
4. R. tks, At. ch, R. tks. R. 
& P. tks. R. and Queen's, ch, K. to K. 2. 


Q. checkmates, 


To CorresPonDENTS.—E. B. C. (Princeton). Very much pleased at the re- 
newal of your correspondence. We did particularly regret your long silence— 
the more so that we were aware of ill-health being its moving cause. You are 
of course, quite right in all your suggestions. F 


—_—~>__— 


TABLE-TURNING EXxTRAoRDINARY.—The lovers of the preternatural in 
the upper classes at Berlin have lately been much interested in a machine 
invented by a musician named Wagner, which is said to bring the pheno- 
mena of the turning tables to such perfection that the instrument, under 
the imposition of hands, spells answers to questions by pointing to the 
letters of an alphabet on the table, or even writing its answers or its own 
observations, &c., with a pencil. What is stated of the performances of 
the instrument passes all credibility. Most of the Members of the diplo- 
matic body, some of the Ministers, and many of the nobility, either pos- 
sess these instruments or have been present at the experiments, and one 
was to be shown to the King. 





Jacx’s £60,000 Lecacy.—Tue Hero or tue “ Leanper.”—The man 
Black, who was discharged from Her Majesty’s ship Leander, 50, Captain 
King, on the plea of having come into a fortune of £60,000, turns out to 
have played off a successful trick upon the authorities and others, by which 
he succeeded in not only getting his discharge from the service, as before 
stated, but also in obtaining some ready cash in anticipation of his newly- 
soumnee wealth, and which he soon dissipated, leaving the persons whom 
pe _ to befriend out of his fortune to make the best they could 


VALUE or A Provcs.—Among the Kaflirs, agriculture is considered to 
be a kind of labour unworthy of a warrior, and is therefore left entirely 
tothe women. When they firstsaw a plough at work, they gazed at it 
for a time in astonished and delighted silence ; at Jast one of them gave 
utterance to his feelings in this exclamation—“ See how the thing tears up 
the ground with its mouth. It is of more value than five wives! ”’ 








A MaRvELLous VioLoxceLLo.—M. Felicien David, the well-known com- 
r, inherited some time ago an old violoncello, with other things, left 

a friend. He paid no attention to it, and it became covered with dust. 

A few days ago Bianchi, the musical instrument-maker, paid him a visit, 
and discovered the violoncello, On examining it he cried, “ You have 
there a marvellous instrument!” He took it home to repair, and then 
found that it bears the Signature of Andrew Guarnarius. “M. David 
has already,” says the Siécle, “ refused 20,000f. for it.”’ 





Kine Leoro.p’s Penston.—It appears from a parliamentar r jus 
issued that no part of the pension granted is paid to the King of the Bel. 
The trustees, after discharging certain annuities and pensions to 
the establishment of the late Princess Charlotte, repay the balance of the 
annuity to the Exchequer. The sum so repaid in the last year was 
£36,000. 
Ayti-Peace ArncumeNt.—How any one can look at the buman foot 
composed of 144 bones, any quantity of cartilage, a gill and a half of lu. 
bricating oil. and ten thousand other arguments for first-class kicking 
and still believe it is a duty to receive an insult without making a man 
to smell of leather, is one of those eccentricities connected with the hu- 
man mind which we could.never fathom. 








Too Mccn Picrure-cLEANING ; A Gary.—The Earl of Onslow has pre- 
sented Mr. Morris Moore with the sum of 100 guineas, as a mark of the 
sense he entertains of the services rendered by Mr. Moore to the public 
and to art by his exposure of the proceedings at the National Gallery. 


Drrro; 4 Loss.—Lord Onslow has revoked the munificent bequest 


A Ricutr Honovrasie Svrercanco.--The Wyvern Ze the 
of the Duke of Marlborough, has sailed from bos 5 may Melbourne, 

has taken out a general cargo, of sheet lead. shot. nails, clothing, 
boots and shoes, brandy, wines, ale, cider, &c., valued at about £5,000. The 
duke’s second son, Lord Alfred Churchill, goes out in her, acting as su 
cargo, It is understood to be his intention to sell the yacht on arrival at 
Australia, should a favourable a offer. He is accompanied by 
Capt. Catheart, late of the 10th Dragoons. ; 


“Tux Duxe’s” Caustic Wrr.--While the Louvre was being stripped of 
borrowed plumes, Wellington fell into great disfavour, and was cold] 
received by some French marshals, on one occasion, as he throug 
their Salle in the Tuileries, on a visit to Louis XVIII; when the king 
subsequently expressed his surprise and vexation in hearing that they 
had ‘turned their backs’ on him, ‘It is no consequence Sire,’ was the 
reply : ‘c’est leur habitude.” 





Tux Discoverer or Gotp rx AcstRaLia4.—The amount of the reward 
to Mr, Hargraves has been decided on by the Government. The Duke 
of Newcastle proposes to cause the sum of £5000 to be placed on the 
Estimates for this purpose, and submitted to the Council in the usual way. 
In reply to the proposal, Mr. Hargraves demurs to the inadequacy of the 
amount. He says :—* The interest of £5000 would yield me £250 per 
moni, a sum altogether insufficient for the support and education of my 
children.” 
A Greanric Locomotive.—The Emancipation Belge says :— The 
first trial of a locomotive, constructed at Seraing, to work over the steep 
inelines of the railway from Vienna to Trieste, has just taken place on the 
inclined plane of Liege. This gigantic machine, which weighs not less 
than 60,000 kilos., and which has ten wheels, went up the incline just men- 
tioned with the greatest facility, having a great number of waggons attach- 
ed to it. The trial was perfectly successful.” 








WILLIS'S PUN JOTTINGS. 


THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY. ; 


FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Laughs I have taken a Pen to. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
nena ed atte a ete ea 
Henk etecing eke ne naan 
' “Tt is @ good book, and will be read by thousands.—Chicago Jcurnal, Peete 
seh ssc Me el ee om RIO 
wt ay rey AY 8nd rowipping, these Fun Jottings deservedly merit the enduring garb im 
on One (yd ee books, in which the reader is always sure to fina entertainment.’’— 
** The contents are better than the title.”"—N. ¥. Tribune. 
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EOPLE IL 

URRY-GRAPHS. By N. P. Willis. }vol. 4t ¥ 

SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 
By N. P Willis. l vol 24 Thousand. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 





LIFE HERE AND THERE. By NP. Willi i. onsand 

SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. Bree: ae . vole lamo. $2 50. 

VENIC2, THE CITY OF THE SEA. By Edmund Flagg, 2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
1. i2mo. . 


HOME L. re ere ANY. By ©. L. veces. 1 vol. 


HUNGARY IN 2851. By C.L. 
pe? y ©. L. Brace. 


. . amo. 
%AR, HIS COURT AND PROPLE. By JS. 
SPARING TO SPEND. Ry TS. Meihue 4 Fol a8 comin A te 


THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav Nieirt. 1 vol 50 cents, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. 


NOW READY. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 
Reprinted from the newly-discovered copy of the Folio of 1632 in the possession of 
J. Payne Collier, containing nearly 
Twenty Thousand Manuscript Correetions, 
With a History of the Stage to the Time, an In Introduction to each Play,a Life 
of the Poet, §&c. 
BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.3.a. 


To which are added, Gloesaria) and other Notes, reek ee vornes Das a Portrait after 
that by Martin Droeshout, a Vignette Title on Steel, and a F Folio, with 
Manuscript Corrections. 1 vol, Imperial 8vo. Cloth $4 ®. nackte Se 


Pi voEEs OF SHAKSPERE the same as the above. Uniform in size with the celebrated 








—— EEE ones 


Reach TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND ARP 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO. 

cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 





Oct8—6ms. 








ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


PROF; HOWS is socpaned to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker Street. 
New York, September 24, 1853. at. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and Ye sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young 
private, or those in for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B: way. 
Ss. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
struction in Singing. at her resid . Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 














REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Gir», Mis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


How. Peter McoGu4, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


How. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
ief J of U Canada, Toronto. 


Cc 
Witiam H. Rosinson, * 
De , Montreal. 
Messrs. Grimour & Co., 


jputy Com. 
Sir GEORGE Simpson, 

Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 

June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesvrier Rovutu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANE, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co," 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





A. Smmpson, 











DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ses excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily di 
food that can be given to children. It rating, and prevents any deraygement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
lies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


fami 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Thitd and Fourth Avenues. 
OMBINING the advantage of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 


papers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M., till 10 P. M. 
he public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. P 
oe “ uo “ ad , “ 


Is the best article ever known for Baldness, Dandroff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown heawe yd dying it the moment it is 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S ANOLE eS ae oo article 4 rare mart its mild and detergent 

smgerties poorest Se in from ¢ ing, and also resist the changes of the temperature 
= climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEATIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest ye and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sannps, N. ¥.; Wu. Lywan & 
Co., Montreal, C, E.; Josepu Bow.es, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotaers & Co., Toronto; RusHron 
CrarKce & Co., N. Y.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 





MISS SEWALL'S NEW WORK ON CONFIRMATION. —_ 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION, compiled from the 
works of writers of the early and of the English Church by the author of ** Amy Herbert,’’ ** Ger- 
trude,” &c., &c. I vol., ldmo. Price 75e. 

A volume fall of devout meditations and holy counsels, which, while it wil! prove profitable in 
the hands of candidates for « onfirmation during the period of preparation for that sacred rite, will 
be found no less valuable by clergymen as a guide in the instruction of their catechumens. 


D. A. & Co, also publish : 
DR. WATSON’S LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION—4 cents. 
BP. WILBERFORCE’s MANUAL FOR COMMU NICANTS—38 cents. 


BP. SHERLOCK'S PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN, 12mo. 75 cents. 
Dk. SPENCKER’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED. 1 . 75 cenis, 
DR. SUTTON’S DISCE VIVERE, LEARN TO LIVE. 16mo. 75 cents. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 12mo. 
DR. WYATT’S CHRISTIAN ALTAR. New Edition. 374, cents. 


SIR CHAS. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GHOLOGY. 
A new, cheap, and much enlarged edition. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, con- 
sidered as Illustrative of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S., wathor of “ A Manual of 
Elementary Geology,” &c, &c, a new and greatly revised edition, printed page for page, from the 
ninth on edition, with numerous maps, plates and wood cuts, one volume, 8vo, containing 
846 pages. Price $225. 

*,* The author of this work stands in the very front rank of scientific men, and his works upon 
the sciences, to which he has devoted his great powers, and his indefatigable study, are the stand- 
ard books upon those subjec's. This manual bas hada very great sale in Eugland, and its sueces- 
| Sive editions have kept pace with the steady p of geological science. To the last edition, 
| new and important pages have been added, containing the latest discoveries in geology. This 
| study has never before received so great attention as at present, and in no other country can it be 
| studied so profitably and with such practical results as in this. 


D. A. § Co. have just published— 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 
OR THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
As Illustrated by es Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.8., author of *‘Prin- 


$1 0. 





ciples of Geology, * ted from the last London, entirely revised edition. Illus- 
trated with five hundred wood Ugg ey handsome volume, large 8vo. Price $1 75. ” 

“* The name of Sir Charles Lyell is so identified with Geology, and his several works upon the 
sa are so widely known, that it is only necessary to announce this reprint from the fourth and 


entirely revised 


of his comprehensive and valuable manual, to attract the attention of all 
interested in the su’ 


It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood is beautifully printed, 
and every student of “ the aad meotomeess” will thank the ente coe fix placing 
within reach so rich a volume, at little more than one-fourth the price SP the original edition. 
It is to be immediately followed by the republication of the 9th, and most yo Tevised edi- 
tion of the author’s ‘* Principles of Geology ; or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 


jon, 8 vols. 16mo, cloth, $6.00. Half calf ur moroceo, extra. 

These are American Copywright Editions, the Notes being expressly prepared the work. 
The English edition contains simply the text, without a single ae or Tntleation Pas changes 
made ia ths text. In the present, variations from old copies are notes by reference of al’ 
changes to former editions (abbreviated f. e.), and every indication and explanation is given es- 
sentia] to a clear understanding of the author. The prefatory matter, Life, &c., will te tulies than 
in any edition now published. 
“* This is the only correct edition of the works of the ‘ Bard of Avon’ ever issued, lover 
or student of Shakspere should be without it.”"—Philadelphia Argus. sahen 
‘* Altogether the most correct and therefore the most valuable edition extant." — Albany Express. 

‘* This edition of Shakspere will ultimately all others. It must certain? 
an essential acquisition by every lover of the Steer: Y. p rewdnat og And a 
“ This great work commends itself in the highest terms to every Shaksperian scholar and stu- 
dent.’ —Philadelphia City Item. 
** This edition embraces all that is necessary to make @ copy of Shakespere desirable and cor- 
rect,’’— Niagara Democrat. 
** Tt must sooner or later drive all others from the market.””—W. Y. Erening Post. 
“ all question, the very best edition of the great bard hitherto published.’”’—New Eag- 

igious Karnal. ? — 


‘It musi hereafter be the standard edition of Shakspere’s plays.’’—National Argue, 
“* It is clear from internal evidence that they are aine restorations of the original plays.’’— 
Daily Times. om 

‘* This must we think supersede all other editions of Shakspere hitherto + Golier’ 
corrections make it really a different work from its predecessors. Compared with fe ‘we consider 
them hardly worth possessing.”’"— Daily Geogian, Savannah. 

** One who will probably hereafter be considered as the only true authority. No k 
will wish to purchase an edition of Shakspere, except it Shall be coaferenaiite to ecmaded wxt 
by Collier.”.— Newark Daily Advertiser. 











** A great outcry has been made in England against this edition of the bard, by and 
others sted in other editions ; bat the dati d themselves too to the 
good sense of every reader to be dropped by the public—the old editions must become ed 
Yankee Blade, Boston. 


J. &. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 


I. 
THE LOST PRINCE. 


Facts tending to prove the Ley oy | of Lovis XVII. of France and the Rev. Eleazer Wiliams, 
to the Indians. By the Rev, J. H. Hanson. With Portrait. 
*,* Orders for the above work (which will be published in a few days) will be supplied in due 
course as received. 
Il. 
A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
And how to make the most of it. 
First Edition, without plates, 25 cents ; an Illustrated edition, 50 cents. 
This pamphlet is intended as a popular guide to the Exhibition, giving familiar 
the most im; articles in view. It will be found not only an essential companion to 
ral catalogue, but also of interest to the genera! reader. 
iil. 
THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. 
Reprinted treme Putnam's Monthly.) With a Series of Original Designs. 12mo. Cloth. 
e IV. P . 
THE WORKS OF JOBEPH ADDISON. 
First Complete Edition of Addison. Uniform with Prior's Goldsmith. 


Including the whole Contents of Bishop Hurd’s Edition, and several additional Pieces now first 
collected ; with an Essay on the Life 7 Writings of Addiscn, by T. B. Macaulay. The whole 
edited, with copious Notes, by George Washington Greene. With Portrait and Engravings. Ele- 
gantly printed in five large duonectmos. Vol. 1 just ready. 

«*» This elegant edition of a favourite and classic author, whose style remains unsurpassed as a 
model of pure English, must be acceptable to al! who desire a good library edition in a handsome- 
and readable form. 


of 
gene- 


Vv. 
OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


With a Sketch of the Languages of Europe, arranged on Philologic prineiples ; and a brief His- 
tory of the Art of Writing. By M. Schele de Vere, of the Univessity of Virginia. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1: 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 


WINES 

The Subseriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WIN 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale eS; 
lowest import prices. i ; 

RETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

ae Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &e. 
SAUTERNE.—Chatean, Yquem, Haut Seuterne, {and other growths. 
HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths o 

1816. 


CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy, ‘ : 
ERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
= for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possens- 
pg the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 
PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fraity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 
MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
All tue above will be found pure, natural and trne Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 
FOREIGN &PIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and favoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermath: 








Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 
Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet 
oven, Hotels end the Conntry Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase Prep meld 
and will in all cases be sovetes with me aon at the respective and = 
The smallest quantity of Wines and Sp can with perfect safety to ‘most distant 
parts ote Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices: 
ish to pay. 
Ty 16—den. THOMAS MeMULLEN, 10 WallSt,, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, : a" 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabta has become very 


popular. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent,.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 


s 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it bed invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drngpist 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N.Y. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Engene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co. 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. - 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
R_MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beantifring, Curling. Preserving, and 








Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumane Heal- 

ing Wounds. Bounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of B. TRI- 

PHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have a ratio 

that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, afier a careful examination of his Book, 

finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross during 
the — of 1852, was within a trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful —- Tricoph- 


oe es the public have furnished snch an endorsement as this. The ¢ article, 
and given of its chemical action upon the hair, the and in all cases of sn- 
perficial irritation. first recommended it to the attention of the ay $s was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of exceeded expectation. It 
acted liken darn. The ladies would not be without it, Country dealers in e section of the 
Cassel Seance nan tay mont hove ®. tase tind. Wie Mest aoe tee ost net bemreoede 

um as regards articles of this . not yet reac! ™ 
and it is colette bottles. 


believed that the sales this year will be a million 
Depot = M y, No. aa one way, New York, Ky of 25 cents a large Suite 7 
Liberal discount to hasers by the quantity, Sold principal merehants an 
- ‘hout the United States and Canada, ‘est Indies, Great Britain, vrs ae 
ng. imos. 











FOR LIVERPooL.-(xiTED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 


St hip will depart with nited States Mai r v on 
Saturday, Dee mnble is o'dech, Me teashior torth cf hehe f Ca a 
°o 
For 


i 


secured until me bene . a i and o 
, having unequalled accommodations for e ce to 
— Ta a ri 








which he had made to the nation of his fine collection of pictures hy the 


tants, as illustrative of Geology ;” the two works tv ing intimately connected, if not indispensab! 
necessary the one to the pore Al Daily Avertiver, . _— 


Passengers are requested to be on board at 1i4g A.M. 
The steamship Pa CIFTC will suceeed the LRerre. and sail November 26th. 
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To THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really goed article of | 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
fae beset 


won 0 eomaheiet We many gee [eS SEE coat tee 


LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY,4 


Pie See 


comprising an 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRB AND LIFES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millrons of Dollars. 
@aew or Carrs... .....+++++++«-£200,000 | Sunrivs amp Buserven Fowo ......£258,000 
Se Swe Weene ae aoe on 

Risks "settle all 


yg ne Legal Boast 
gine.anlb boosh gro barat Sen Gena lie oe ‘rie Risks, 
DIRECTORS IN uRW ro YORK. 
Jauus Soren, Bog 








Francis 
eer eee ee 4) Age 
femme. Hauirton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. RNA 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Taomas BequarD Bart., M. P. Apa Hoveson, Esq. 


Samvet Hr. Tuourson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS rig ind haga 


a Ee Rar elt: — want, Eeq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Nichol, 
les Saunders. 
Herman Stolterfoht, 
J Swainson, 
ee Jas. Aspinai Tobin, Esq. 
Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
ginaetona IN LONDON, 
‘ M. P., Chairman. 
aM 1 eFanoenior ¥oone, toa, Depety Chaloman 
M. P,. | Sats Fak | Patong 4 
Seem bea er | Fees ite rs James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


Swuavex Bowst, Bsq., Sec. to the Comp'y. Bansauun Hanpenson, Esq., Resident **'y! 


THE HBQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 Weat Strand, Londen, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
a ake Aan Divo of this eS are, Moderate and Equitable Rates ef Premium for each 
oi Sonata analysis of its own experience from time to tie, 
ion wal be" made Taio eas clage of ria, and a return of one 
oN on made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


Mabititien of p Hetual Assurance Society, and entitled according 








COURT letadee DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. © ™ y, Ese., eee, 
Faeounicx THos. Se nis, Ese. Ese. ee * cog mtg 
108. SEW MENT Tazor, Esq. 
‘ee Tomas West, Esq. 





Jous Saaw, Esa. 
Faancis F. Woopouovse, Esq. 
Wuusiam H. Preston, Esq., Secreary. 
AUDITORS. 
Haewar Evz, Ese. | 
BANKERS. 
Musses. Girx, Muss & Co. 


Messrs. Carpaus, Iuirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL mg 


, J. Frothi , i 
a ee eEEEEEEES "WW, Morty Ben. Hot Hotins, La Rocque ngham, Hon. 


Tuomas Wictiams, Esq. 


J. G@. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
Galt, Theodore H 


Galt, 28.2... eee} J. “Tremata, Hon. 8 "Cuuard, T. ©, Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Mt. Sohn, 1 SEE ELST ES a. a *- Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, BR. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Heuley, Thomas Dawson, 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


> 
PREVERICK R. Nas ARR, General Agent for British North ip Reericen Colonies. 
. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—Mowtreat. 


@t. deha'e, Kewfoundland,... § 


CRerintietows, P. B. Island.. { "3, 7 5. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
5 geet Ab offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


tees oe to the Office. 
Potictes Sots will Roreafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at pr pds pel of his frst pre- 


— Or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of ual pay- 
without any as bility or guarantee personal or other wise; nor will the policy (the 
sons be ae to be lodged with the society, as each loan will ve endorsed t , 


ean at any time present his policy and demand of the Soviety an tmmediate nt 


> hime annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act 
Aaglicauts are not ae amination or Stamp Duty, 
A genres are establi Vhroughout the C : _— 
COURT OF OrRSoTORS IN LONDON. 
4, Bilotteon, M. DF. R S. Clement Tabor, Joha Rawson, 
« a ape. » em grety | Joka Moss, 
hompsou, + Barcla: 
Unartes Soaoett, Thomas Nicoll, | 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B.  aenes, 4 La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 


oa as Cret J. Strachan, T, C, Hh 
iia a xl Q. A. Cretehton, J. Stag Aan: Kinnear, Hon. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
% fone, 8. B..... tig RF. Haren, W. Wright, E. Allison, Han, J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


6, John's, Newfoundland... § H. P been ey oa. J. Crowdy, Hon. J, Nead, Hon. C, 
KE. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SE SER 6 wipe te Stith On o email of th 
ae oe proportion ose chiefly 


ve their 

he may 7a apes oe whose present exertions @ wife and children 

maintenance, is the type of the t majority of those who rae this 

ving by steady laboar and wa: economy to accumulate su { means 

ree but what eaeaye has he that the needful time wil! 
nt of this purpose, that he shail even add the savings ot another year 













most men men recall some sad les of the distress caused by the 
plans by premature death ! bivided * 
means by which the attainment of this o' can be 














certait secured, 
can secare for bis family, immediately upon death, the utmost 
ifetime, and at the yearly cost (during fay life or a term of years) 


Ta ohne pocneel eae ee Sera ee ae EPocal eéantice by 


Mould ring present peace of mind, and death untold com 
NADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


1e poet 1, he Policies having 
of er recent 
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ranches in ono » bw 
has in -~ mt pwr) 2 number of Policies 
times as much ; and er, in ite twelfth rT, ac: 
sterling. are not alluded to with any to 


but solely to corroborate the assertion . 
with the best mnaanped eflese — 

Colonial basiness now transacted with 
Canada” at the sa to the assured 








and one in the 
of Freeborn G. 





seem next except that of Free- 
John W. Ed- 


Districts, in 
onthe a ay of Bucwrbe Beekman, and Edwin D, Morgan, whose terms of 
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ohn Duer i Robert Emmet. 
moet a easiee P. Daley. 


R hard 8. Williams and Isaac Townsend. 
of December next. 





NRY'S. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements of 
Statute in such case made and provided. JO ‘OHN ORSER, 


Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
in 
Serta woke the county a Be Tey oh Tag ey adage the elee- 
val, nie rm le 3, article $d, part Ist. 


BRITISH COMMBROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.66 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 








With alarge cccumelated Surplus, 
yy te uoeag b y has deposit 100, 000 with t with the Comptroller of this State, and ft offers to 
. undoubted ; an important object to be 


nsurance on 
jam icles hoe it is considered that claims frequently mature more twakay or or thirty years 


Califorman and Australian Risks taken. 
Mayagine Directok—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpox mens ma HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 

W_YORE REFEREES. 


His Excellenc eoee BS H Aum tox FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. 

Frepben Whitney, E cecal Grinnell, Esq. Phillips Phenix, 
Gallatin, Hog. E Hon. J | Joan Hicks, Boge 


Sagem. 
John on t, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanping Counsasi—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SouicitoR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 
AGext—LUMLEY FRANELIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


Sameet Wetmore, Bsa. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 24 Vic.—Royai Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savina Bank ror tax Wipow ano Tag Ornrsan,”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMET OALLES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p: Insurance on 
— Ser — Agency, No. 7i Wall street, New Yona and at diferent Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNTA and to AUSTRALI A insured at 8 moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wed me tr of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 

setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

















James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 

Joha J, Palmer, ‘ C. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, i oseph Gaillard, Jr, 

Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillon, 

Heury Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Genera! Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
= GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.” 


DR. A. HOSACK, 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Crate, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for ‘Glasgow, on Saturday, the Sth of November next,’ at 12 0 ‘clock, noon 


Passage Money—-First Cabin (Saloon State ee pe ro) 1) 
Do. - CRM OO.) , on ssaitane crvosepeces 75 OO 
Second d 50 


“{Steward’ 8 fee included. } }" 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS see 
"Carries a surgeon. frei eight Or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tatending passengers are rere to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the A 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL 1 a ae the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, the HUMBOL Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
aud So year 1853. on tne filowing days: 


FROM NEW wa 





ui 
FROM HAVRE. 






«+e 16 
+16 
13 
16 


ooo ot 

24 

, 22 

be se ccceo cence November... 19 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
are of the most approved kind. 


passengers 
aps me at Southampton both gotng and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 





ig BiR con 


Price ot Passage from New York tas Southampton or Havre, first os Kee cooces 312 
second class,....... ri 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,...... “gio 

ad ” second alass,.. £.500 


No secured untit paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and pooepepers, must pass through the Post-otlice. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGS ON Ager 
WILLIAM ISELIN Abe nt 8 Seen: 
MARTINEAU, CROSEEY & oO. , Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,........-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Oapt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Propossep Dares or Saitine—1253. 

















Washington... re +++» Saturday, Feb. 26 
Sook eeee . Saturday, Mareb %.. 
ashington . Saterday, April 23 


Hermann. ....- ; eeeerecoees M ne Saturday, May 


Washington, ....-.++++5. .. Baturday, June B.. 
Moos ++. Saturday, July 14 
Washington . . +» Saturday, Avg. 13 


.. -maturday, Sept. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 























November, 


to Bermuda. . COO Sec eS oee ve ceccececd 
ee ee teat. Re 


For Freight Pema’, oe t0 
" ” B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr on, New York, 





The Ships comprising this line are 


PPP eee ee) SOETITIViTiTiTitis,:. 4 


4 












no E ER ies nite 


ihc i 





For freight or passage apply to 


sy. D K. COLLINS 4. gO, yt 56 Wall street, New York. 


ROWN SHIPLEY a I. 
BERTS & os King's 4 Arms tard, London. 
MONROE & Got 38 fas otre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 


tied. H. DRAPER, H 


The owners of these ships will! a Ge aeielasheaie te 
Ree eae See bills of lading are signed 
ir 


Teche ahd be ches put pw Mn 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMBRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ +e e+ «120 | Second Cabiti Passage... .......eccceeees 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..........+. ++ + +++ 8100 | Second Cabin Passage... . s+ eceeveses 
@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Chief Cabin Passage ........s008 


Ca by 
DOA, «0000000 coves - + ngs. UDKINS. | America,.. .......ecceseseses a Larros, 
Wns acne oes co 0 ten erequet . Rrare. | Eu see eeenceecescenes COpt. SHANNON, 
ROG ae ccccccchebens Capt. iN, | Niagara,........ LT Capt. Lase 





“ 





oo 
“ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will op he be accountable for Gold, M4. Saver, Bullion, Specie, pte, Jovetr, 
Prosions Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
Por feel freight or apply to E. CUNARD 
eig passage, apply i Bowing G 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as tollows: 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteh. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tous, (new ship). 





FROM PHILADELPHIA, 7 LIVERPOO 
City of Glasgow . aturday, Oct. 8, 1853. | City of G Senter, 1 i. 1858. 
City of Manchester. “Saturday, Nov. 5, “ | City of M ver. “Wednesday 
City of Glaszow. .... Thursday, Dec. 8, “ | City of Glasgow.. "Wednesday, % ” 
Chy of Manchester... Thursday, Jar. 5, 1854. | City of M .. Wed ’ Deo Be 
Uity of Glasgow. . "Wednesday, ; Jan, 4, 1854. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ... . Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
en fo me wed | venoms cn. Nr we 
020.090 30.4.4ane 000 » forwar Coeecessocc me 








‘ ard 
iictuding Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS, 
A ‘mited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpoot—tound with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Lreland 
For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 
°. 9 Walnut p meter "Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, "BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE, 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R. 
Satcgpay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 


The a Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tvespay afternoon, at 4 


Peeight Deitel every Friday and Saturday, Montay and ys eredeg, but not after 3 o'clock oa 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
PS ahem ropes ahr a t New York and London on Thursday of every week throughoas 


following ships, composing the line of packets under the he subscribers, are tn- 
or ~ J Pat ~1 radays 


, every 





of 








er r to mth oy dh, ‘om London on the The throughout 

the year ; touching at P. oy fpkeed teedvabanindiionss 3 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ees Pratt J "New York 29, | July 28, Novem It,” 

vans. ratt, une 9, ept. uly ovem. lj, 
Hen k Hudson, Warner, | June 23, oa April 21, vgust 11, December 1, 

neen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27) | Ma: ay 5, August 25, December 15, 
near vagie, Moore, July 21, Nov. l0,|May 19, Septem. 8, December 3B, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

Victoria pion,| Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. i, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 2, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 

Tliese ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
qantas will be taken thas the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin ‘vow fned at $5, ovard for each adult, without wines and 
Nese Neither th spc, nor owners of these packets ets will be a for letters, parcels. 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are sigued 

HE MORGAN, ana (70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY, ; Pe, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
allowing Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 


1 as follows— 





TS 





Ships. Captali rom New 

Oonsteliation,........Allem,. ......4. April 1. A rn ‘Bee. 0 

Waterloo,. ... 0+. wll ees ee phn 11, Jue 11. Oct. a. Se cet 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ ll. Fa Sot ob, 3. June 

Wert Point,......... Allen...... “ far. 1, y 11. . Pov. ii Apr. %, .A 

These shi wath dmg. pe class, and are commanded b: iceman 

Their * that cae be desired in point of comfort and peak meng 
they are furnished with every description of mores of the Beat kind. Possaaiy to'the ange of 


ae 


KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpeot, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tte 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


S 


Washington... ... Wednesday, esa -a bes uu New York. Havre, 
- Al ey . Ist Sencar . ...- ado nteeoaeasen one Pareers. 
, May 2 §8T. DENTS, 
Wedluesday, June 22 } Follansbee, master, Ist or TOTTEIESERI EIT RT ; tech Fane. 
Wednesday, July 2) | Washington Ast September .. ....scccce nee ceecece . . 
Wedu , Aug. T. NICHOLAS, we Seceey «-» ° o eeceee« 16th March. 
bin low TH Sasieedee ad do Bremen, first cablo, main saloon, $120; fret | Bragdoo, master Int October coerce LILI] 1S Bovemsber, 
er ; . 
a «ans A he Post Office, MERCURY. opera ieee rade ye 
Bills oad NewettPe'cigned ga the day ot ot . ES ESTE cas 005 040.06 8 09 80 24 4H aoapare August. 
x . mao in aacbd io each weamer oe Po Pani, hs. A et bet eects ldth Decensber, 
For freight or passage 7a cok CE OT ee eee Es ; 
ay SAzD Pre 26 South st., New York. SE IAS Fat L, ; lst Angust -_.... Vinsvestest a 16th Sepa 
MARTINEAU, GROSKEY & CO., ee eee ** . eevee eee tee 
Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Hav: Southampton. sor nay tte ail Set clase New York 3 Wow Yast sone ys vessels, rovided ded sith oll requ requisite ¢ articles for the come 
- $10, without wines 0 
FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. gS AROSE? axvertia fee Gets from ony chares bat thom oauatty 
Ts avg oy Gd ME RLIN,’’ Captain Czonay, will sail for the above Islands, on street, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








